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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CEMA MATERIAL-TECHNICAL SUPPLY COMMITTEE DISCUSSED 
Warsaw GOSPODARKA MATERIALOWA in Polish No 12, Jun 83 pp 335-341 


[Article by Tadeusz Wojciechowski: "On the Directions of the Activities of 
CEMA Committee on Material-Technical Supply”) 


[Text] A majority of readers of GOSPODARKA MATERIALOWA have probably not been 
informed about the formation, in 1974, of the CEMA Committee on Material-Tech- 
nical Supply. The same of this international organization does not correspond 
fully to the direction of its work and of its interests, since in practice, 
the committee is concerned with very broadly understood problems of the 
economy of materials, together with issues of the effective utilization of 
materials, the economics of storage and of packaging, etc. The underlying 
reason for the formation of the committee was to create a forum for the inter- 
national cooperation among socialist countries in this field, and above all 

to tactlitate the exchange of experiences and specific solutions among govern- 
ment organs concerned with these issues in the individual countries. 


Current Work of the Committee 


The fact that the committee has been active for over 6 years allows us already 
to try to evaluate the benefits which Poland derives from its functioning, 
and to detail several suggestions for the direction of the committee's work 
which would be congruent with the needs of our reforming economy, burdened 
with many difficulties. I think that the economic reform and the actual 
economic situation might prompt a change in our interests not only insofar 
as their specific directions are concerned but also with respect to the 
degree of concretization of the problems of international cooperation in this 
area. Sooner or later, it will be necessary to conduct a systemic analysis 
of this problem. My comments and suggestions are not designed to replace 
such an analysis, but I hope they will prove helpful when it is actually 
conducted. 


Five working groups are active within the framework of the committee. They 
deal with the following problems: 


~-effective utilization of materials 


~-improvements in the functioning of supply systems 

















--the economics of storage 
--the economics of packaging 
--the economics of recycling materials. 


The first two of the groups listed above have a character of “higher level” 
assemblies, composed of the representatives of the member countries who are 
formally representing the management of the government organs r-sponsible for 
the economics of materials. All groups work accor/ing to their own work plans, 
which as a rule encompass several years and which together constitute the work 
plan of the committee. On an average, each group convenes twice a year as 
does the committee itself. As a result, 10-12 times every year there is an 
opportunity for «a direct exchange of views and for * e« formal presentation 

of reports on the work (or on its stages) conductec routinely by the various 
organs (ministries, institutes, enterprises) of all the concerned countries. 


Using the criterium of direct effect(veness, works which have been completed 
during the 6-year-long cooperation or which are still being conducted, can be 
divided into the following simplified categories: 


i. There are works which have the character of a typical exchange of experi- 
ences concerning the economic and the organizational-technical solutions to 
specific problems of the economy of the materials, including tte management of 
this economy on both macro and micro scale. They usually present a “picture” 
of the existing state of affairs in every country, attempt to evaluate and 
compare adopted solutions, and suggest directions and methods of action con- 
sidered most effective. This type of the exchange of experiences concludes 
usually with a recommendation (suggestion) that these proposals be used in 

the individual countries. Among such works, which occasionally were conducted 
over a period of 2-3 years, we can include “The Reduction of Losses of Fuel 
During the Process «f Storage and Transport,” “Effective Utilization of Fire- 
Resistant Materials,” programs to lower the use of lead, the development of 
the production of semikilled | ?poluspokojonych] steel, as well as more than a 
dozen reports concerning the adoption of specific solutions in the supply 
system, storage, and packaging economics. Comparative works concerning the 
legal basis of the functioning of the supply systems, which aimed at making 
them more similar (something which turned out to be rather unrealistic), had 
approximately the came character, but were largely abandoned. 


2. There are works which have the character of scientific research and are 
designed to analyze in greater depth specific areas, or problems of the economy 
of materials. Such an analysis allows for some generalization of conclusions 
and for the formulation of new, more perfect solutions. Among these works one 
can include, for example, “Methodical Principles for Planning the Structure 

of Reserves,” or “Lowering the Consumption of Materiale by the Use of Light 
Construction in the Production of Machines and in the Suilding Industry.” 

We can also include here the preparations for the introduction of an inter- 
national information system in the area of economy of materials, “Inforatech- 
enab.” Thus, these works have a similar goal to those included in the first 











group and often end as well with similarly nonobligatory conclusions, although 
they might also lead to the creation of a new forum for comparisons and 
analysis of a permanent nature, which might be useful for all participants. 
These works are usually conducted by research institutes. 


3. There are works which initiate actual actions aimed at the improvement of 
the material basis necessary for a proper functioning of the supply syste. 
This includes such topics as "Summary Information About the Needs for the 
Means of Mechanizing the Work of Loading and Unloading in CEMA Member 
Countries from 1981 to 1985," and “The Needs of CEMA Member Countries for 
lastallations for the Collection, Transport, and Initial Processing of 
Recycling Materials Until 1990," which were later presented to the CEMA 
Commission on Engineering Industry. The intention behind the preparation 
and presentation of these works was obviously to put into effect or redirect 
the production of these types of installations on a scale which would satisfy 
the needs of the interested countries and would limit imports from the second 
payments area. Unfortunately, until now the reaction to these propositions 
has been negligible I doubt, however, whether the reasons for this lie with 
an actual lack of interest in such production in the engineering industries 
of CEMA countries, or whether the insufficient permeability of the channels 
allowing for the coordination and gaking of production decisions is at fault 
here. 


4. there are works giving concrete material effects or initiating actions 
which might bring such effects itn the individual countries. Above all, one 
has to include here the permanent exchange of materials and of some machines 
from excessive reserves or of unutilized productive capacities. Such exchange 
has been organized within the framework of the committee and has reached 
recently a turnover of 300 miliion rubles a year. Special trading enterprises 
for this purpose have been created in several countries, or such tasks were 
delegated to the existing enterprises specializing in the trade of the meaas 
of production from “redundant or excessive” reserves in a given country (in 
Poland this is done by the BOMIS Association). Although such an exchange, on 
a smaller scale, also existed before the formation of the committee through 
bilateral agreements (for example, between Poland and the GDR), it gained 
momentum--although it is still insufficient--only under the supervision of 

the committee. Among this group of works one can also include the preparation 
oft typical projects of technical services of a productive character which are 
rendered by trading enterprises in the area of supply with materials or of 
technological etudies concerning the transport of specific kinds of materials 
in containers and packages with the minimal use of packaging materials. 


>. Works of a future-oriented character which ais to broaden the integrative 
processes and to standardize to a certain extent the problems of the economy 
of materials in the development plans of the member countries. This includes, 
for example, the preparation of “Long-Term Ventures of CEMA Member Countries 
Aiming To Cover Justified Needs for Energy, Fuel, and Basic Raw Materials and 
Their Rational Utilization,” or “The Basic Direction of the Cooperation of 
CEMA Countries in the Area of the Conservation of Raw Materials, Materials, 
Fuels and Energy and the Widening of Uses for Recycled Materials for the Years 
1986-1990 and for the Period to the Year 2000." 











The ciassification used here is of course not precise and the cited titles 

of works are only examples which do not exhaust the problems with which the 
committee has been concerned. However, they should allow our readers to form 
an opinion about the character and extent of works conducted by CEMA in this 
area 80 a8 to be able to ev-luate the direction and correctness of further 
considerations contained in this article. 


The total number of topics and secondary subjects contained in the work plan 

of the committee for years 1983/1984 exceeds 100, but topics of the first 

and second category constitute the majority. Most of them are interesting 

to specialists. The economic effects of these work. depend on their utiliza- 
tion, and are difficult to evaluate in each individual case. Unfortunately, 
the experiences to date suggest that both the flow of information about the 
results of tixese works to individual economic units where they could be utiliz- 
ed and, to am even greater extent, their actual uti .zation are sinimal. 


There are fewer works which could be included in categories 3-5, and the 

number of those which fall into the fourth category is especially small. There- 
fore, there will be very few results of the committee's activities which, 

in our conditions, could be judged as to the extent of their economic effectr. 
This is ome of the main reasons why one can occasionally hear opinions 
suggesting doubts about the usefulness of the existence of the committee or 
about the accepted directions of its work. 


I do not share the first of these opinions. I believe that despite everything 
the activities of the committee are useful, and serve not only the ideal of 
integration, but also, by enriching our knowledge, allow (or more exactly-- 
can allow) for a better formulation of solutions concerning the management of 
the economy of materials and of its conduct. I believe, however, that as 

a result of the analysis of the participation and of the results achieved in 
these works, it will be certainly necessary to attempt to introduce changes 

in the direction of the committee's activities. Such changes should aim to 
achieve a distinct increase in the number of topics which bring concrete bene- 
fits or which help realize the future-oriented processes of economic integra- 
tion. This becomes even more necessary as the area for the exchange of 
experiences connected with, for example, tne functioning of supply systems 

in individual countries, is constantly decreasing because of important and 
multidirectional changes in the management systems of the individual countries. 
Although broad, international comparisons of specific elements of, for exz'>le, 
decentralized supply systems in Poland and in Hungary with the centralized 
systems in USSR or in Rumania, might bi interesting, yet they do not aliow for 
the formulation of uniform conclusions. More and more topics in the category 
of the exchange of experiences become amenable to bilateral, rather than 
multilateral, cooperation. 


Suggestions Concerning the Development of Committee Goals 


I would aleo like to suggest several thematic directions which might promote 
a change in the structure of committee works and contribute io their greater 
effectiveness, as well as to greater benefits for Poland as a participant in 
those works. 




















Above all, I believe that the exchange of materials and machines from unneces- 
sary reserves should be maintained and extended by all available means. The 
lack of standardization of solutions in the enterprises conducting this 
exchange, and the differences in the range of competence of government organs 
concerned with the economy of materials, both constitute a bottleneck to 

this exchange. It is necessary to consider the possibility, and to specify 
the details of the proposition to create an international trading firm which 
would be empovered to enter into direct trade contacts both with the enter- 
prises engaged in the trade of the means of production and with the industrial 
enterprises in all the countries of CEMA. Such a firm could also serve as a 
center of information on the more important elements of incorrect reserves in 
the individual countries, realizing a part of its transactions only in the 
form of paid organization of transport. The existence of such a firm, even 
when one takes into account all particular difficulties in its operation, might 
allow for a gainifold increase in turnover. 





One important direction for the activities of the committee could also be to 
organize the common production, or the development of specialized production 
for all of the participants in one of the countries, of machines to process 
recycled materials and of certain storage implements (except for the produc- 
tion of Lift-trucks in which Bulgaria has been specializing for a long time). 
by and iarge these are simple implements, and yet (or maybe because of it) 
their shortage is felt in almost all the countries and significant resources 
are designated for import from the second payments area. I believe, however, 
that the organization of such production demands a different approach than 
that currently used in CEMA. Independently of the research and of the initial 
determination of qualitative and quantitative needs, it would be necessary to 
create within the committee a temporary working gvoup of a technical character, 
which would also include representatives of the engineering industry. Its 
final goal--to be realized, of course, in close cooperation with the CEMA 
Commission on the Engineering Industry--should be to localize the production 
of specific implements and to induce the adoption of appropriate agreements 
between producers and trade representatives of the recipients in individual 
countries, which would guarantee continuity and profitability of production 
for the suppliers. Even when one assumes that only a small part of the 
implements, from lists which currently include more than 50 items, could be 
placed in this manner, this would still constitute a bigger and much more 
conerete result than that for the number of years when only experiences were 
exchanged. 


A lack or sluggishness in the flow of information is a significant and rather 
common impediment to the development of cooperation in the area of the economy 
of materials. | think that in several problem areas, the creation of perman- 
ent information banks managed by selected research institutions could be 
implemented. Such banks should periodically publish collections of signal 
information, and then sell detailed information on orders from interested 
enterprises, economic organizations, other scientific institutions, etc. 
Alternatively~-if this were chosen as a principle--they should pass this 
information on without payment. I believe that at first, and with small 
costs, it would be possible to create such information banks on subjects such 
as: 
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--The scientific research work conducted in all countries concerning the 
economy of eaterials, broadly understood. This information should encompass 
not only work plans of institutes and research centers that are organizational- 
ly connected with government organs dealing with the economy of materials 
(although even this would include some 15 organizations in various CEMA 
countries), but alse other institutions conducting work on these topics. The 
functioning of such a bank could prevent duplication of work--which happens 
often--and would allow for the concentration of efforts on new, unsolved 
problems. It probably does not need to be stressed tow important the infor- 
mation provided by the bank could be for researchers. 


--Unused or only partially used reserves of recycling materials and of 
industrial waste in the member countries of CEMA. As new technical solutions 
to the problems of utilizing this materials are being found, information about 
their stocks will be necessary for investment deci. ons. There are already 
many possibilities for exchange or sale of recycling materials--even such 
classic ones like wastepaper--in view of the differentiated proportions of 
utilization and production of paper and cardboard in the individual CEMA 


countries. 


~-Serially produced storage implements and implements for «he initial process- 
ing of recycling materials, even if at present there are no possibilities of 
exporting them. An information bank could publish simplified catalogues 
permitting for the retrieval of detailed technical data after the need for 
such data has been announced. Independently of the potential possibilities 
for the development of production and of exchange of materials, the informa- 
tion in the bank would also be useful in the conceptual and constructive work 
conducted on permanent basis. 


in conmection with the exchange of experiences in the area of the organization 
of supply, and especially in the area of trade of materials, it would also be 
beneficial to organize a permanent exchange of detailed descriptions of stand- 
ard solutions and principles of operation of such institutions as stores, 
wholesale firms, and purchasing centers of materials for recycling, as well 
as of rental agencies for laboratory equipment, etc. Regardless of the 
inspiration, this would ailow for the use of tried solutions in the creation 
of new institutions of this type. Compilations of information of this type 
could also be published in GOSPODARKA MATERIALOWA. 


The CEMA Committee of Material Supply “swallowed up" international meetings 
of specialists and scientists working in the area of the economy of materials 
which were known as International Symposia of the Economy of Materials and 
used to take place every 2 years prior to the creation of tne committee. This 
was not a good decision. Encumbered with a bureaucracy and thematically 
steered, the symposia clearly lost their scientific character, and became 

in recent years a forum for the overly-ordered exchange of information on 
assigned topics conducted by specialists. The participation of scientists is 
decreasing, while the written contributions (papers) which remain are 
inherently poorer. I think--and I am not alone in this view--that a motion 
should be proposed which would give the international Symposium full indepen- 
dence in activities, in selection of tupics, and in the form of discussions, 
while at the same time the committee would retain general oversight. Let the 
symposium itself create--as it used to--an international organizing committee 

















which will deal with all the issues and which will give the Committee on 
Material Supply only periodic reports about the course of deliberations and 
about expressed scientific opinions. 


If we are dealing with the problems of science, it also seems necessary to 
return to the motion presented several years ago which asked for the creition 
of an international institutes of the economy of materials. 1 believe that 
such a decision would be premature. What could be considered, however, is 

the possibility of creating a permanent department concerned with the economy 
of materials, which would, for example, organize joint projects among the more 
than 10 national institutes specializing in this area, in one of international 
economic institutes cooperating with CEMA (that is, in the International 
Institute on the Economic Prob.iems of the Socialist System or in the Inter- 
national Institute of Management). 


All the suggestions listed thus far can enrich and make more concrete the 
activities of the committee, but they cannot justify fully the benefits which 
each country can derive from its functioning. I am convinced that the only 

way in which such unquestioned benefits could be achieved would involve concern 
with problems clearly associatec with the name of the committee, i.e., with 
long-term problems of the material supply of the economies of the socialist 
countries and with the organizational-economic problems of international 
cooperation. 


Such activity could begin with several attempts to formulate long-term (to 
the year 2000, for example) international balance-sheets of materials and 
raw materials valid for all countries and allowing for the evaluation -f 
seli-sufficiency, of the need and the scale of reachi.g the necessary trans- 
actions, of investment directions, and possibly also of changes in the 
structure of the procee~ing production dependent on the expected demand for 
materials. Analyses of this type could constitute one of the important 
foundactons for the work of other CEMA organs, especially of those concerned 
with the long-term planning and synchronization of economic development tn 
member countries, and with industriai cooperation. This would give the 
committee a permanent and important position in the mainstream of CEMA 
activities. Obviously, the preparation of such works requires elaboration 

of an appropriate methodology, the organization of the flow of information, 
and the selection of » place (unit) where such works could be conducted. This 
could be one ot the national institutes, or--should it be created--of the 
already-mentioned department in an international institute. 


Work on the principles of cooperation among the enterprises of the various 
CEMA countries could have a similar character. This topic was recently 
noticed, and specified in a similar manner, by one of the groups of the 
committee. Despite appearances, this topic should not conclude with the 
adoption of special procedural instructions for the organization of inter- 
national cooperative ventures. It should also cause a gradual elimination of 
the existing obstacles, and this is already a more difficult and long-term 
task, and then it should provide enterprises, considering or planning coopera- 
tive links, with consultations and advise which could be offered, it necessary, 
for an appropriate payment, by a specialized unit (probably again a designated 
institute) on more permanent basis. 




















Suggestione for the directions of action for the CEMA Committee on Material- 
Technical Supply mentioned in this article obviously do not exhaust this topic. 
Since the work on the long-term plan of action of the committee is being done 


this year, it seems that this is a proper moment for a possible utilization 
of these suggestions as well. 
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POLAND 


NEW CONSTITUTLONAL PROVISIONS FOR PRIVATE FARMING ANALYZED 
Agricultural Journal Editor Comments 
Warsaw PZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 1 Aug 83 p 3 


[interview with Sejm Deputy Witold Lipski, editor-in-chief of WIES 
WSPOLCZESNA, by Ludwik Staszynski; date and place not specified) 


[Text] [OGuestion] What prompted you to support a provision on the stability 
of the individual family farm in the vote on changing the Constitution? 

A RZECZPOSPOLITA journalist approched Deputy Witold Lipski, the editor-in- 
culef of WIES WSPOLCZESNA with this question. 


[Answer] 1 voted in favor of this provision primarily because the peasants 
expected it and attached very high hopes to this provision. "The peasant 
provision” in the Constitution is immensely important for the peasants be- 
cause very essential decisions on the development of their farms depend on 

it. Three-fourths of the land in Poland belongs to peasants owning individ- 
ual family farms, where investment plays a great role in determiring the 
present and future production capacity. This investment can only be made 
when the farmer is confident that he is investing in something that is stable, 
something that will belong to him and serve hin, 


A very essential trait of the peasants came to the fore in the course of 

the provision [being introduced into the Constitutic:,, namely their respect 
for the rule of law and for the foundations of the state. The addition of 
tie provision on the stability of the individual family farm to the Constitu- 
tion is regarded by the rural population as the highest form of guarantee 
which the state provides for its agricultural policy, thus rendering this 
policy trustworthy. 


"The peasant provision" in the Constitution is a result of logical reasoning. 
[It proceeds from the needs of the country, from the necessity to recognize 
the interests and views of farmers. Most importantly, it also proceeds from 
the unpleasant experience, which has befallen both our agriculture and tie 
entire society. I mean the experience when the attitudes and wishes of 

the peasants were not taken into account, as well as the simple fact that 
there can be no development of individual family farms amid tie conditions 

of uncertainty with regard to the future agricultural policy. 





thle is « very important factor which sould Le kept in mind in order to 
understand the origin of this cons*itutional provision. It was exactly 

due to this the ZSL [United Peasant Party! on its 8th Congress and subse- 
quently the PZPR on its 8th Congress and recently both parties at the joint 
lith Plenum of the PZPR Central Committee and ZSL Supreme C mmittee acknowl- 
edge’ *\. matter of the peasant provision to be very essential and made 
appropriate proposals to the Sejm, treating it as one of the manifestations 
of the workers-peasants’ union. 


[Question] For which group in the rural areas is  ..e constitutional pro- 
vision on the stability of the individual family farm going to be most 
significant? 


[Answer] The provision is of universal importance .or all farmers. Cer- 
tainly, it is going to be the most significant, immediate and meaningful 
for those farmers who are starting to farm on their own. It is going to be 
still more important for the ones facing the necessity to make a decision. 
In Poland, even in the present ditticult period, there is an opportunity to 
choose among inheriting your parents’ farm, starting a new farm--there also 
are opportunities to d that--and embarking on a career outside of agri- 
culture, outside of toe rural areas. Therefore, the provision is important 
for tue entire peasant class. However, it is the most important and 
practically relevant for those who are facing the necessity of making a 
decision concerning their future. 


[Question] In your opinion, what is the relationship between the provision 
on the stability of the individual family farm adopted by the Sejm and the 
fundamentals of the social arrangements in a socialist state with a decisive 
predominance of socialized production modes. 


[Answer) in our system, given the domination of the socialist sector in 
industry, the development of the inc! .idual family farm does not present a 
threat to the socialist development of the country, to the realization of 

the ideals of soctalist society. Ouite the opposite, our historic experience 
proves that slowing down this development causes considerable dislocation 
wiich threaten socialisn. 


frroneous agricultural policy, leading to the degradation of agriculture 
nd rendering impossible the development of the economic sector dominated 
tue peasants, makes an impact on food production. This, in its turn, 

influences directly the market supply of food and the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction of the working class. It follows from our experience that 
practically there is no contradiction, and, quite the opposite--the develop- 
ment of agriculture is a factor reinforcing the socialist staice and its 
political system, 


Certainly, we are not decreeing a stagnation of social progress in rural 
areas by introducing the “peasant™ provision into the Constitution. Instead, 
the provision states unambiguously and categorically that this progress can 
take place only on the initiative and with the consent of the peasants. No 
changes of social nature, no structural changes in agriculture can occur 














«ithout the peasants. If they opt for an improvement in the present struc- 
ture and organization of production, it will be their peasant business. 


[Question] The constitutional provisions talk. about a family farm. | 
stress the word “family.” What are the implications and the sociopolitical 
significance of this? 


[Answer] Indeed, a discussion is underway on the meaning of the notion 
“family farm.” However, it seems to me that under the conditions of Poland 
and, generally, of our corner of the world, it is easy to define the family 
tarm, the peasant family farm. This is a farm which is based on the work of 
a tamily and provides, or shouid provide the conditions for the existence of 
this family. 


it tollows from the entire system of laws and regulations of our state and 
from its political principles tiiat exploitation of man by man is not to be 
tolerated in agriculture as well. We have an entire system of regulations, 
which would counteract these phenomena in case they surface. Besides, if 

we examine the relationship land-man-work and visualize the fact that the 
average farm owns less than six hectares of agricultural land and the outflow 
‘{ people trom villages to cities has been slowed down--ther, in my opinion, 
it least due to these factors the capitalist-type concentration of land ix 
not in danger. 


Uvestion|) What can the nonrural segment of our population expect of the 
“peasant provision” in the constitution? Is the constitutional provision 
on the stability of the individual family farm going to be of some signifi- 
ance tor them? 


‘Anewer] The answer to this question ‘ollows from what I already said. Our 
istory proves that agriculture is a crisis-generating factor in almost 40 
years of our history. If agriculture is not appreciated, if an appropriate, 

wise agricultural policy is not implemented, it becomes a factor which 
facilitates economic crises and subsequently sociopolitical crises. A 
s!owdown in agricultural production makes an impact on market supplies of 
food, which hurts primarily the working class. Besides, a danger of 
lependence for tood on other countries arises. Unfortuanately, it has 
turned out that some of these countries regard food as a political weapon 
of sorts. 


Therefore, the development of agriculture is in the interest of the entire 
mation rather than only the peasants. Despite everything, agriculture has 
not been affected by the crisis to the degree industry has. This is due to 
the implementation of a policy favoring the development of agriculture. 
Though some foodstuffs are still rationed, the situation in the food market 
today is much more favorable than 3 years ago. Then, expenditure for food 
accounted for about 6 percent of family budgets, whereas currently it 
accounts for more than 50 pe) cent. 


Thus, the constitutional provision can be viewed as the crowning of the 
agricultural policy, the correctness of which has been proven several times 








by our unpleasant experience and is born out by the last period of crisis. 
The rural areas and agriculture are playing an important role in overcoming 
this crisis. 


Agricultural Commission Chairman Commer ts 
Warsaw GROMADA-ROLNIK POLSKI in Polish 9 Aug 83 p 3 


[Interview with Professor 8. Struzek, chairman of the Sejm (cm.ission on 
Agriculture and Food Industry, by Ewa Ostrowska, < te and place not 
specified) 


[Text] [Question] Professor, I would like you to define the notion “individual 
family farm,” the term that was introduced into t Constitution. 


|[Answer| It is a farm, the size of which measured in terms of area or the 
produced output provides an opportunity of full employment for the entire 
labor supply of a family, that is tc say the husband, the wife and teenaged 
children work. Such a farm secures an income approximating the standard, 
i.e. equal to the averege income of those employed in the socialized econcuny. 
the owner of suct a farm, the head of household, the farmer is a manager. 


[Owestion] This describes a segment of the entire individual agriculture 
sector, whereas the peasant provision covers ali individual farms. 


[Amewer] Yes, certainly. However, you asked for a definition. Unfortu- 
nately, practice is something else again compared to definitions. Family 
farms owning on the average seven or eight hectars, employing the labor 
resources of the family and generating income approximately at or above the 
country’s average account for 40-45 percent, We want to develop this type 
of tarms. The constitutional provision must promote exactly this develop- 
ment. 


[Owestion!) Apprehensions are being voiced that the provision can reinforce 
not only the positive aspects of the individual farming, but also its 
weaknesses--parcellation, the fact that one-third of all farms do not 
deliver foodstuffs to the state or deliver negligible amounts, very low 
social labor productivity. 


[Anewer) The Constitution envisages that the state “extends its care to the 
individual family farm,” that it “renders assistance to them in increasing 
production and augmenting the technical level of agriculture”. Therefore, 
the idea is also to reinforce thoee who deviate from the model. The perpet- 
uation of the negative aspects of the existing rural structure is not reck- 
oned with under any circumstances. 


[Question] It took a very long time to see the provision through. 


[Answer] I do not see any political undercurrents here, though certainly 
there were various opinic:. with regard to incorporating the provisions into 
the Constitution. The issue was decided by the 9th Party Congress, the 6th 
Congress of the [United Peasant) Party a joint plenum of the Central 








Committee of the PZPK and the Supreme Committee of the ZSL. In these 
highest echelons, the peasant individual family farm was treated as a 
permanent element of the socioeconomic system of Poland. The peasant pro- 
vision was introduced into the chapter of the constitution which defines 
the principles of the socioeconomic system of the People’s Republic of 
Poland and the most important elements of the economic policy on individual 
farming. 


[Question omitted in the original] 


[Answer] It should be sought in the experience of agricultural policy. 
There were periods when this policy favored individual farming and periods 
when it discriminated against individual farming. 


The first half of the 1950's was the most unfavorable, as later were the 
years 1962 through 1970. The first half of the 1970's was the most favorable 
period, then once again came a pair of bad years until 1978. These years 
were especially unfavorable for typical farms of a universal character. 

Their access to credit was obstructed and they were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to invest in equipment. Those were very bad years for the financially- 
weak farms which were losing land. The agricultural administration and 
political echelons viewed that with peace of mind. Moreover, they pressed 
for such actions, To be honest, this was a very favorable period for large 
specialized farms. Thus, there have been ups and down, waves from shore 

to shore, a fluctuation of sorts. 


These deviations piling up over the years gave rise to the feeling of 

renace and uncertainty in management and weakened the propensity to invest. 
lhe so-called timid investments which were recouped fast did not bring about 
an improvement in the rural structure. The flight of the young people from 
rural areas grew. Therefore, a provision of the nighest legal caliber was 

in order, which would safeguard the agricultural policy against opportunistic 
solutions and would foster a feeling of stability and security in the mind 

of the peasants. A guarantee of the stability of individual family farms 
was needed, which was put down in the Constitution, This provision was the 
yardstick for all legal acts promulgated by the agricultural administration 
and the government. Therefore, it will be possible to verify and control the 
conformity of the new legislation with the fundamental Law. 


[Question] The role of deputies, of the Sejm and, in the future, of the 
Constitutional Tribunal is going to be great in that sphere. 


[Answer) Certainly, However, other forces inclined to resort to this 
loft‘est provision should also be revitalized. There we come to the role of 
the parties representing the peasant'’s interests, namely, the role of the 
PZPR, the ZSL and also the role of socioprofessional organizations of the 
farmers. The experience has shown the necessity for vigorous activities 

of these organizations not only in the field of technical progress or pro- 
pagation of agricultural expertise, but also on behalf of making the agri- 
cultural policy. 
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Shortly (in (ctober), a year will pass ‘rom the promulgation of tne law on 
the socioprofessional organizations of farmers. However, agricultural 
circles as well as basic echelons of branch associations are too slow to 
renounce their old roles, they did not attract rural youth. Afcer all, an 
active role should be played by both the people with extens.ve social and 
profess*-nal experience and the generations which will introduce new ideas 
and a new vision of rural life and work in agriculture. 


The farmer must find a confirmation of the fact that his opinion, voiced at 
the forum of a socioprofessional organization, mat.ers. Otherwise, he will 
stop being involved in the social activity of the village, he will sit 
tight. There is nothing good about this kind of silence. Quite the 
opposite, conflicts arise and the readiness for joint action declines. 


The recent June consultations on prices in agriculture left behind something 
of this atmosphere. The national union and branch associations represented 
a point of view different from that of the economic administration. It was 
stated in the press release that t.c draft prices had been reviewed by agri- 
cultural organizations, but it was not mentioned what their opinion had beer. 
| do mot negate the ricit to make a different decision, now it is often 
dictated by tough crisis realities. I understand that many possibilities 
cannot be reckoned with. But as long as the public is informed about the 
discussion, the viewpoints of those taking part in the discussion should also 
be presented. in this case, such a presentation would have the benefit of 
building the confidence of farmers in their organizations, the benefit of 
trustworthiness. 


[Question] In summation, what would you Jike to add to what has already 
been said? 


[Answer] In my opinion, the provision is an expression of high esteem for 
individual farms. For over 30 years, despite the considerably smaller 
allocation of the means of production and at considerably lower outlays, 
these farms, accounting for 75 to 30 percent of agricultural production, have 
made the grade. in the environment of the socialist political system, they 
were included in the social division of labor. The socio economic changes 
now in progress allow us to hope that this economic sector will fulfill its 
basic function, that is providing nourishment for the nation. 


9761 
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‘NOT’ ORGAN RAPS PRESS, REFORM CZAR 
Warsaw PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY in Polish No 30, 24 Jul 83 p 3 
[Editorial: "NOT and the Reforms”] 


[Text] The intentions and sense of materials of the NOT 
[Chief Technical Organization] workers’ unit concerning 
essential changes and modifications in rules for the 
economic reforms were twisted in press releases from the 
session of the Commission for Economic Reforms on 22 June 
of this year. These distortions call for correction and 
for informing the scientific-technical circles and society 
about the content of the observations and propositions which 
were made by the NOT Committee for the Economy and Economic 
Reforms and which turned out in many points to concur with 
the speech of the deputy and commentator Prof A. Melich 
during the Sejm debate on the status of the institution 

and effects of the reforms, 


Some members of the Commission for Economic Reforms took too literally 
Minister W. Baka's commentary to the NOT materials, which he sent along with 
the commentary to all interested parties affirming tliat they contain 
"fundamental deviations from the assumptions of the reforms,” and the members 
did not go to the trouble of acquainting themselves with the content of these 
propositions before voicing their opinions. Largely as a result of this, 
there were qualifications in the press releases that the materials questioned 
the “idea of worker autonomy and social consultations,” that they called for 
a “return to former command methods of management," and that the “basic 
concept of the economic reforms: was undermined. 


There are no such statements in these materials and propositions, nor were 
they used by the NOT representatives who presented the materials at the 
session of the Commission for Economic Reforms. In connection with this, 
members of the NOT 7G [Headquarters] have spoken out to explain this regret- 
table misunderstanding, which elicited numerous commentaries in the engineer- 
ing-technical circle, unfairly suspected of conservatism and resistance to 
the reforms. 


The participants in the Twentieth Congress of Polish Technicians unequi- 
vocally and unanimously proclaimed themselves in favor of implementing the 
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economic reforms. “OT representatives repeatedly made propositions and 
observations which were partially included in the assumptions of the reforms. 
Thanks to these suggestions several systemic solutions were modified and 

are compulsory this year. Expressions of acknowledgment for inquiries and 
concern about the true shape of the reforms were also sent co the NOT 
Headc.a..ers from the Bureau of the Plenipotentiary Board for Economic 
Reforms. This refers, for example, to introducing transfers to the fund for 
technical and economic development, which at first was not foreseen, 


The NOT Committee for the Economy and Economic Refurms has been trying its 
best for many months to point out these gaps in the reform rules as well as 
the faulty regulations which cannot find practical application in the 
enterprises or also engender concrete threats and evoke undesired economic 
and social effects. The representatives of the Fe.eration of Scientific- 
Technical Associations have not altered this position to the present and 
note that legitimate and systemic regulations must be adjusted in accordance 
with the realities of industrial life in order to assure the maximum effect- 
iveness and assimilability of the reforms in the enterprises. 


Ve have published on t.e pages of PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY extensive materials 
addressing these questions, for example, Dr Stanislaw Komorski's “How to 
Guide the Economy?” (No. 1%, 6 Mar 1983) and Dr Engineer Waclaw Jurewicz's 
“The Economic Reforms in the Engineers’ Opinions” (No. 11, 13 Mar 1983). 


Per’ aps the range and the extreme minuteness of detail of these studies, 
which concerned, among other subjects, the amendments to all the main 
statutes regulating the principles for instituting the reforms, turned out 
to be extremely troublesome for the authors of the reform principles and 

the statute plans or else depart from the position of other influential, 
opinion-forming groups. But in no case do they deserve such superficial 
treatment with no attempt at a discussion of their merits and an explanation 
of the essence of the divergence of opinion. 


Prompted by their knowledge of the realities of life and of the views of a 
considerable part of the engineering-technical cadre, which must in practice 
implement the assumptions of the reforms, the members of the NOT Committee 
tried to present as accurately as possible a position which is perhaps 
controversial but which does not urge a retreat from the reforms but on ''.” 
contrary urges more energetic and effective accivity directed toward 
extending them to all spheres of economic life. 


In a letter addressed to the Board Plenipotentiary for Economic Reforms 
Minister Wladyslaw Baka, NOT chairman Aleksander Kopec stated, among other 
things, that: 


"The formulations contained in the study of the Workers" Unit of the 
Scientific-Technical Committee for the Economy and Economic Reforms can 
easily be ascertained and compared with the formulations used in the 
publications. Facts are facts, but the intentions remain to be explained... 
The matter is all the more deserving of careful thought since your summing-up 
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speech at the above mentioned session of the committee is in blatant contra- 
diction to the official PAP communique. 


“Il am greatly concerned in particular by ths fact that there is an attempt 
in the accounts to question the position taken by the members of our organ- 
ization, the workers’ units, and the NOT authorities. I want to emphasize 
that we are a social-professional organization with a widely developed 
internal and organizational democracy, and clearly one should differentiate 
the position of a member of the organization, of an individual Committee 
Association, of the Workers’ Unit, and the position of the federation 
authorities. Every generalization leads to an impairment of the identity 
and good intentions of our members and our organizations. Yoreover, I want 
to mote that each active citizen has a right to a voice in public affairs. 


“The imputation that our views, represented in the committee after all not 
for the first time, undermine society's confidence in the solutions intro- 
duced and are politically harmful is an unfair distortion of our intentions. 
As everyone knows, thanks, among other vays, to observations which were 
submitted earlier by NOT representatives and which were acknowledged as 
groundless, certain systemic solutions were modified and are already compul- 
sory this year. 


“Also, our current study and speech about the change of economic mechanisms 
and o! management systems is dictated exclusively by concern for assuring 
the eftectiveness of the reforms and for a quicker exit from the difficult 
situation of our economy. On the other hand, it is not ‘concern’ to express 
Statements in press accounts that one should bide one’s time until the 
solutions, even those toward which doubts have been submitted as well as 
those which obviously demand correction, are realized in practice. 


"In view of the fact that this is not the first instance of free interpreta- 
tion of our propositions after a session of the Committee for Economic 

Reforms, I kindly request in the name of our circle that in official communi- 
cations social opinion be informed in a factual and substantia] manner." 


9451 
CSO: 2600/1295 
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LCY PRESIDIUM DISCUSSES ECONOMIC SITUATION 


LD2 30544 Belgrade TANJUG Domestic Service in Serbo-Croatian 1230 GMT 22 Sep 83 


[Text] Belgrade, 22 Sep (TANJUG)--The expanded session of the Presidium of the 
LCY Central Committee, chaired by Dragoslav Markovic and attended also by the 
highest officiais of the federation, considered the political and economic 
situation in the country and the tasks of the League of Communists and other 
subjective socialist ferces. The introductory report was submitted by 

Nikola Stojanovic, secretary of the Presidium of the LCY Central Committee. 





it was emphasized at the session that in spite of the difficult internal and 
external economic conditions the industrial production was being maintained 
thanks to the efforts of the working class and the working people. The exports 
to the area with convertible foreign exchange have considerably increased, the 
balance of payments is improving and the country's foreign liquidity is being 
assured. Important results are also being achieved in agriculture, tourisa, 
employment and other fields of the socioeconomic development. Positive changes 
in the field of investments and general and common expenditure are noticeable 
but not entirely satisfactory. This shows that a large section of workers, 
working people and citizens have devoted themselves to the implementation of 
tasks and aims of the policy of economic stabilization and reflects their readi- 
ness and determination to overcome the accumulated difficulties by their own work 
and engagement. 


These results, as well as the fact that we hare a democratically determined and 
adopted a program of long-teim battle for economic stabilization and clearly 
formulated strategy of development, functioning and stability of the system 

of socialist self-management, unequivocally show and confirm that we have great 
strength and possibilities for still fuller and more efficacious implementation 
of the stabilization programs and measures. In these undertakings, it is neces- 
Sary to proceed from the xnowledge and determination that the basic orientation 
of the struggle for stabilization lies in the efforts for greater productivity 
and more qualitative production, increased exports and an all-rowd self- 
managing socialist and democratic development of society, as the basic pre- 
conditions for still wider mobilization of the working class, working people 
and citizens and institutions of the system. 
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It was asuessed, however, that in spite of indisputable results achieved in 
very complex circumstances the socioeconomic trends on the whole were not 
satisfactory. This is, among other things, the consequence f slow and incon- 
sistent implementation oi the determined policy of economic stabilization, as 
well as of insufficient readiness and mobility of the League of Communists and 
other swjective forces in the implementation of the determined policy. The 
general political and ~comomic situation is also wifavorably affected by the 
phenomena of irresponsibility, spontaneous behavior and activit, of individuals 
and some orguns, as well as by the resistance of th» techno-bureaucratic and 
other anti-self-mamaging forces. 


in this connection there is also noticeable and justified discontent and 
criticism of the working people and citizens becars~ of the inefficacious 
solution of the economic and social problems, bureaucratic relations opportunism 
and hesitation in the ranks of the League of Communists and other organized 
forces. The League of Communists and other sociopolitical organizations and 
institutions must in practice show full initiative and responsibility in their 
work, 48 well as a critical attitude towards their own engagement and short- 
comings, including the differentiation with those who are not engaged in the 
implementation of the conclusions and stances of the League of Communists. 

They must be creatively active and constantly engaged in the further develop- 
ment and promotion of the self-managing socioeconomic relations and in the 
creation of conditions for the afformation of the pusition and interests of 

the working class. This requires an offensive action by the League of Communists 
which will mobilize the working people in the front of the socialist alliance, 
bringing together the widest forces of society in the implementation of the 
adopted programs and aims. 


In this complex situation, there is an increased enemy activity which tries 

to use the difficulties and shortcomings in its struggle against our socialist 
self-management system, against the stability and independence of the country, 
tending to direct our development into a different direction and to impose on it 
different class aims and values. The reason for the ever more aggressive 
behavior of these forces must also be sought in the insufficient activity, 

poor organization, disunity and also withdrawal of the League of Communists from 
the front of struggle against anti-self-managing forces, while there should be a 
convincing, organized and resolute constant and wide mobilization of Commurists 
which represents a condition of successful opposition of the working peopie and 
citizens to such negative activity. All this shows the need for constant and 
energetic unmasking and prevention of nationalist, bureaucratic-dogmatic, 
bourgeois-liberalist and other anti-self-management forces and slogans. 


The session expressed the demand that the League of Communists should wmitedly, 
ideologically and action-wise work in its own ranks, in the sociopolitical 
organizations and in all environments and institutions of society on a self- 
managing solution of intensified economic and social problems and all essential 
questions of life of the working people and citizens. In order for the League 
of Communists to be successful in the present complex economic and political 
conditions as regards its leading role in society, the League must without 
hesitation remove its shortcomings and show much greater mobility, militancy 
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and ability in the implementation of the writed LCY policy ad tasks which 
emanate from the long-term programs of economic stabilization. All 
organizations and leaderships of the League of Communists are obligated to 
consistently carry out the determined stances and conclusions without 
opportumisa= and hesitation, compromises and yielding. 


The Presidium especially pointed out the need to strengthen and intensify 

the responsibility in the implementation of obligations and calls on the 
members of the LCY and all socialist forces to wage an uncompromising struggle 
for consistent implementation of the adopted policy, which will most certainly 
contribute to the overcoming of difficulties, removal of misunderstanding and 
elimination of resistance towards actions which are being taken and which 

must be still more energetically carried out in the implementation of enormous 
tasks tacing our entire society. 


On the basis of the assessment of the present situation, it was decided that 

the next session of the LCY Central Committee, devoted to these problems, should 
be held in the first half of October of this year. This session will consider 
the topical economic and political situation, the implementation of the Central 
Committee conclusions and the ideopolitical tasks of the League of Communists 

in the implementation of the policy of stabilization in 198%. 


in preparation for this session, discussions will be held in the central and 
provincial committees of the League of Communists. The Presidium determined 

at this session a number of its own activities in this connection and 
emphasized that the ecouomic and social situation demands, without waiting for 
the ammounced session of the Central Committee, full offensive and organization 
by tne members, organizations and leaderships of the League of Communists on 
the basis of assessments and stances of the Presidium and concrete program of 


activity, coupled with considerably increased mobility in the League of Commumists 


and society as a whole. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR AGROINDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Belgrade BORBA in Serbo-Croatian 8 Nov (2 Suppleme « pp 1-15 


[Program adopted by the Commission of Federal Social Councils for Problems of 
Economic Stabilizacion in Belyrade on 1 November 1982] 


[Excerpts| Within the working group for drafting the long- 
range stabilization progran of the Commission of Federal 
Social Councils for Proplems of Economic Stabilization a 
work team was formed to draft a program for faster develop- 
ment of the agroindustrial couplex, consisting of the fol- 
lowing: Dr Petar Markovic, team leader; Dr Ivo Kustrak; 
Sveta Popovic; Dr Dusan Radmanovic, Dr Bosko Jacovski; 
Dragan Viajic; Stojan Milenkovic; Dr Svetozar Livada; Brana 
Milovanovic, M.A., and Djura Stevanovic, M.A.; Dr Viadimir 
Stipetic; Petar Zecevic; Dr Mihael Dlesk; and Miladin 
Sevarlic, engineer. 


On the basis of the available materials and specific ana- 
lytical examinations an editorial group consisting of Ivan 
Kustrak, Petar Markovic, Dusan Radmanovic, Viadimir 
Stipetic and Petar Zecevic completed in April a study en- 
titled "Faster Development of the Agroindustrial Complex-- 
Precondition for Stabilization of Yugoslavia's Economic 
Progress in the Coming Period," which was taken up in 
meetings of the Commission of Federal Social Councils for 
Problems of Economic Stabilization on 19 July and 23 Sep- 
tember 1982. On the basis of suggestions and proposals 
presented in those meetings of the commission the text of 
the study was supplemented and is being published as one of 
the intended stabilization programs being prepared by the 
Commission of Federal Social Councils for Problems of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. 





4. Strategy for Development of Agriculture and the Agrocomplex 


A great shortcoming of the effort to date to develop agricultural production 
and the entire agrocomplex as well as new social relations has been the ab- 
sence of a definite and long-range development strategy, the absence of a 














selection of priorities and of a globa! divicion of labor on the basis of 
full utilization of the definite advantages and possibilities chat exist in 
particular regions and in the agrarian structure. With the development of 
the market and industrialization of agriculture there is a growing need to 
define a strategy for development of production of particular types of com- 
modities that would contain new elements related to augmenting income and 
raising labor productivity, to establish priorities on the basis wf utiliza- 
tion cf the comparative advantages of regions, and to maximize yields and in- 
come of producers, at the same time respecting the demands of the market with 
respect to national requirements and the demand ior exports. 


The absence of such a strategy, in which income would provide the motivation 
for laiger production, has contributed to the slow change of the situa’ion 
that has existed in production and in the production structure, to producers’ 
lack of interest in faster development, to the standstili in the pooling of 
labor and capital and formation of broader associations, to the retention of 
administrative regulation of economic flows, as well as to difficulties which 
the repubiics and provinces have had in reaching agreement. 


For that reason we should point out several current facts which have to be 
changed in the coming period. 


FIRST, a private farm (family holding) is very small in economic terms. If 
it is isolated, if it does mot have a definite production orientation, and if 
there is no organized public effort and support, its owners abandon it or cut 
themselves off in some form of subsistence farming, which they are now able 
to do thenks to money income from employment off the farm. But even though 
the average farm is emall, its massive presence in Yugoslav agriculture and 
the fact that it possesses 84 percent of the farmland and about 90 percent of 
the livestock (converted to standard) dictate its importance when agricul- 
tural strategy is being formulated, That farm possesses a large potential 
that is not adequately utilized, and it can contribute significantly to over- 
all food production. That is why certain preconditions are n.cessary, and 
these are affirmation in practice of the constitutional concestion of the 
self-employment of private farmers as an integral element of socialist labor 
and of the pooling and linkage of that labor, and then the existence of a 
clear production orlentation and of development programs supported by eco- 
nomic policy measures, and on that basis formation of associations out of 
economic motivation. 


A vigorous economic policy in the coming period would create conditions for 
maximum utilization of the available capacity and for ever more varied forms 
of pooling labor and capital. There would be fewer and fewer isolated pri- 
vate farmers and more and more socially organized production. 


SPCOND, the socialized sector of agrieulture has not been expanding for years 
in spite cf the very intense socioeconomic changes in rural areas and the 
large-scale aging of the peasant population. That sector has been neglecting 
development of livestock raising, which is particularly adverse, since it 
leads toward extensive production. A managerial attitude is not uncommonly 
taken toward private farmers: buy from them at the lowest possible prices 
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and sell to them at the highest possible prices. This especially applies to 
the industry processing agricultural products and to their buyers. The cx- 
cessively large markups in this sector have thus been supporting a large of- 
fice force, idleness, low productivity and relatively low income. 


In the coming period emphasis out to be not only on faster expansion of the 
socialized sector of agriculture, hut also on changing its production struc- 
ture in the direction of faster development of livestock production as well 
as in the direction of faster application of scientific and .e.hnological ad- 
vances. A new technological revolution is needed 1 all production opera- 
tions in order to stimulate faster development of production even by private 
farmers. 


THIRD, economic policy as a whole has not been ad» ed, coordinated and con- 
ducted as the joint effort it ought to be. This runs counter to the trends 
one can see everywhere in the world. Price policy has not had the impact an- 
ticipated and desired on the volume of output and the product mix. Invest- 
ment policy and credit policy have -cen inadequate to achleve any very strong 
advance of production and to stimulate producers to form lasting sel f-manag- 
ing associations. Land policy has better suited those who are not farmer: 
and speculators than it has the private farmers who make their living in ag- 
ricultural production. There are similar shortcomings in the other elements 
of economic policy as well: export policy, import policy, foreign exchange 
policy, fiscal policy, etc. 


If the strategy being proposed is to be achieved, agriculture will have to be 
treated within the economic system and in economic policy as an economic ac- 
tivity in which income is earned and in which income is the exclusive motiva- 
tion of producers. 


4.1. Global Strategy of Yugoslav Development of the Agrocomplex 


Proceeding from the decision of the |2th LCY Congress, the Basic Premises of 
the Long-Range Economic Stabilization Program, and our needs and capabilities, 
the development of the agroindustrial complex ought to be one of the basic 
strategic objectives of the country's socioeconomic development. Augmenta- 
tion of food production is therefore being set forth as the main task in or- 
der to meet the growing needs and to secure the necessary reserves, to recuce 
and eliminate imports of food, and to create lasting and stable conditions 

for export and for increasing the income of all producers within this complex. 


4.1.1. Order of Priorities in Primary Production 


Proceeding from the foundations of our socioeconomic system, experience with 
development in the world and in our own country, and then from the existing 
agrarian structure, the socioeconomic composition of rural households, our 
economic capabilities and needs, and the trends and patterns which have mani- 
fested themselves up to now, faster development of primary agricultural pro- 
duction should be adopted as a global strategy in Yugoslavia, with the fol- 
lowing order of priorities: 








(1) Production of grain, whereby conditions are created for providing bread, 
for the development of animal husbandry and for general stabilization of the 
food market. Emphasis is wonsequently on the production of these products 
and of grain, i.e., bread, livestock feed, meat, milk, ezvs and fats. 


(2) Production of industrial crops--oil-bearing plants and sugar beets, and 
consequently of vegetable oils and sugar as the products resulting from the 
processing of these crops. 


(3) Production of vegetables, fruit and grapes. 


Aside from this order of priorities, all products which can be exported to 
the world market, especially the convertible market, should have absolute 
priority. 


Lconoemic policy as a whole should be ortented according to these priorities. 
4.1.2. Global Division of Labor in Primary Agricultural Production 


In view of the comparative advantages of production on large tracts of land, 
the production of grain, industrial crops and highly productive industrial- 
type livestock production, that is, the production of these products for the 
market, ought to be more oriented toward socialized farms and larger tracts 
of land of associated farmers and should develop through large-scale produc- 
tion in the economic sense of the term, i.e., through high productivity. 
These production operations have been entirely mechanized, ami the level of 
technology and mechanization achieved, including the use of aircraft, is 
protitable only on large tra.‘s of land. On that basis we must aim at top 
world productivity, and then these production operations will guarantee pro- 
ducers high income and consumers a relatively low price.* 


On our tiny family farms wheat has not by and large been a market commodity. 
it was a commodity in prewar Yugoslavia, and it was sold out of the economic 
necessity of the peasants, since in rural areas corn had a share of over 70 
percent in the human diet. Om today’s more advanced market, at a time when 
the peasant household's money income from work off the farm comprises over 6/7 
percent of total money income, for most private farmers wheat has been less 
ava 1€88 a commodity for the market and more and more a raw material for ani- 
mal husbandry. At present it is largely going to feed livestock, but in a 
more complete division of labor the private farmers would buy still more 
bread at retaii an! would turn their holdings primarily into a foundation for 
animal husbandry and production of livestock feed, along with the production 
of vegetables, fruit and grapes, where a larger income can be realized. 





* In the world today wheat is produced in large-scale production with a pro- 
ductivity of about 3.5 minutes per milliquintal (United States), 26 minutes 
(in western Europe), and about 59 minutes on our own socialized farms (in 
1975). Our own expertence and world experience show that wheat is profitable 
only in highly productive large-scale production, and then it furnishes pro- 
ducers high income, guarantees a high rate of accumulation and is relatively 
cheap on the market. 











All of the factors enumerated were invo|’ved in reduction of the area of pri- 
vate farms planted to wheat (from about 2.2 million hectares in 1945 to 1.05 
million in 1980/81). This area will continue to decrease to the advantage of 
corn and other livestock feed. 


By contrast with the private farms, the socialized farms have been increasing 
the area planted to wheat and are becoming ever more important on the wheat 
market. Their plantings have increased from about 0,900 hectares in 1956/57 
to about 450,000 hectares in 1980/81, and they are thus becouiug ever more in- 
portant in furnishing bread to the population.* 


All studies show that the lasting solution to the problem of producing an ade- 
quate amount of wheat can be achieved wher enough wheat is produced in the so- 
clalized sector and through socially orvanized pr» ction on private farms to 

feed the entire population, and as a practical matter that means that the 

area planted to wheat on socialized farms and through socially organized pro- 

duction needs to be increased by about 300,000 hectares, along with a further 

rise of the yield per hectare. 


The situation is much the same with corn; here the socialized farms, thanrs 

to high yields and productivity and the best technology, need to furnish an 

output of about 5.5 million tons (by the year 2000) and a corresponding mar- 
fet reserve, 


‘hen that kind of development of wheat and corn production is achieved on so- 
clalized farms and through socially organized production on the farms of pri- 
vate farmers, in addition to further development of corn ana wheat production 
in the fields of private farmers for animal husbandry, and along with inten- 
sive development of animal husbandry on socialized farms, then we can assume 
that we have achieved stabilization in agricultural production. Then it 
would be possible to establish in full measure real parities between wheat 
and corn, between plant and livestock production. That kind of development 
would make it possible on an economic basis to guide the development of ani- 
mil husbandry and other production operations on private farms in a planned 





* In 1955 the socialized sector produced 350,000 tons of wheat, while pri- 
vate farms produced 3.15 million tons. About 1.35 million tons of that out- 
put were purchased, but during the year all of this went back to rural areas 
in the form of bread and flour. There were at that time about 12.5 milliv 
persons living on private farms, and the wheat shortage on those farms 

| to about 350,900 tons, the amount produced on socialized farms. 
Consequently, the entire production of wheat was sufficient to meet only the 
needs of the inhabitants of private farms. The urban population was supplied 
it that time through imports. In the period 1976-1980 about 11.5 million 
sersons were living on private farms and 10.5 million people in cities. To- 
tal wheat production was about 5.3 million tons, about 2.1 million tons of 
that on socialized farms. The socialized farms furnished the wheat, i.e., 
the bread, for the entire urban population, set the prices of wheat for most 
of agriculture, and provided the wheat for a portion of the rural population 
to eat. The production on private farms fed about 9 million persons, and the 
rest was used to feed livestock. 
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manner and to achieve their broadest involvement in the process of associa- 
tion toward further advancement of production and higher income. That in 
turn would create realistic conditions for an optimum change of the produc- 
tion structure on the socialized farms toward the development of animal hus- 
bandry and toward intensification of their overal! agricultural production. 


The socialized sector would then be furnishing the market about 79 percent of 
the wheat, about 59 percent of the raw materials for oil, and about 65 per- 
cent of the raw materials for sugar. 


The entire production program articipated for the socialized sector and so- 
cially organized production on private farms means expanding socialized farms 
by about 509,000 hectares over the next 6-7 years (through land purchases, by 
allowing private farmers rent on land which they pool, through regularization 
of land boundaries, and through soil improvement and irrigation and drainage). 
Public emphasis in this area would be quickly repaid, since stable develop- 
ment of agriculture (for the domestic and foreign market) would quickly con- 
tribute to stable development of the entire econor. 


Under conditions when the socialized sector and socially organized production 
on private farms are furnishing adequate quantities of wheat to feed the pop- 
ulation and market reserves of corn to produce about 600,000 tons of meat, 
private farmers could be permanently and entirely oriented primarily toward 
the development of animal husbandry on a planned basis, above all toward 
sheep (meat and milk), swine and poultry, and their iimited landholdings 
would be turned primarily into a source of livestock feed--corn, soybeans, 
levyuminosae and other grain and green feeds, as well as for vegetables, fruit 
and grapes. That would be the basis for a long-range program for the devel- 
ypment of cooperation and association in these production operations, which 
would ensure stability of production and income. Private farmers would on 
that basis ensure themselves an income which would make farming attractive 
and a stable source of income, and development itself on an economic basis 
and under the influence of market criteria would orient them toward the pool- 
ing of labor, capital and land as the principal factor in higher productivity 
and larger income. 





The economic and social justifiabilicty of orienting private farmers primarily 
toward livestock production is manifold. 


FIRST, stockraising has always been that portion of private farming more ori- 
ented toward the market. This followed from the type of landholding and con- 
tent of the tiny family farm and household. All members of the household can 
be involved in this production operation regardless of size, age or sex. 

Thus the labor potential of the family farm is in this way put to the fullest 
use and benefit. The farms already have numerous farm buildings--stables-- 
some of which can be modernized, facilities for the production of the neces- 
sary livestock feed, and so on, which is otherwise a large item in invest- 
ments and in production costs. 


Animal husbandry is also a kind of primary processing of plant production 
(more than 50 percent of plant production goes to production in animal 





husbandry)--and “organic industry” with large capabilities for raising labor 
productivity and increasing income. 


SECOND, structures for housing livestock and equipment, fuel and power, and 
the labor of employees, which in large part already exists on the private 
farms -°'s0 represent a large cost item in swine- and poultry raising and es- 
pecially in cattle production. The family farm has certain advantages in 
this regard, especially when it enters into association and establishes links 
with associated labor. 


Viewed from the social standpoint, the stronger orientation of private farm- 
ers toward animal husbandry represents the most optimum commitment of social 
resources. On Yugoslavia’s private farm: there are 6,799,252 buildings, 
4,977,506 of them farm buildings. Of te total nu ver of farm Suildings 
about 2.7 million are farm buildings for livestock, and these include about 
1.35 million buildings for large animals. A sizable portion of the national 
income has been invested in this construction, and these buildings represent 
a sizable portion of the total weaich of society. Accordingly, this huge so- 
‘lal wealth should be utilized to create income of producers as well as to 
meet society's needs fc: food. Now many stables for large animals are half 
empty because stable economic conditions have not been created for livestock 
production. 


THIRD, animal feed is a large cost item in livestock production. Compared to 
other countries, Yugoslavia has sizable sources of natural [original reads: 
economical commercial] animal feed (meadows and pastures), and in addition 
very favorable conditions for raising leguminosae, corn, and so on, of which 
little use is made. The unjustified orientation almost exclusively toward 
animal feed of industrial origin, toward the “sack" or “bag" has signified a 
neglect of abundant natural sources of animal feed. Private farmers ought to 
be oriented toward the production of livestock feed for their own stockrais- 
ing, along with the development of soybean production, in addition to the si- 
laging of the green plant mass of corn and other crops. Most of the farmland 
and plowland ought to be put to the production of diversified animal feed. 
That portion which is lacking, especially concentrated livestock feed, would 
he furnished by the socialized sector of agriculture (combines, slaughter- 
houses, amd so on) through cooperation and formation of farmers’ associations. 


FOURTH, the present socioeconomic composition of rural households and farms 
has altered greatly. About 65 percent of the total number (the statistics 
record 2.6 million farm) have dual income (from farm and nonfarm sources), 
and that number is increasing steadily (at the outset of socialist industri- 
alization “mixed” households represented about 6 percent, in 1959 they were 
45 percent, and now they represent about 65 percent). Regardless of how much 
yields anc productivity are raised and the economic status of agriculture inm- 
proved, the income realized on the tiny family farm (averaging about 4.1 hec- 
tares of farmland) cannot keep pace wit! the income of those employed in the 
rest of the economy. There are two possibilities, then: to leave agricul- 
ture and rural areas and to go to the city and nonfarm activities (which up 
to now has been very pronounced), or to obtain another source of income off 
the farm and to remain on the farm. This latter possibility is being 











exploited ever more widely, and the production structure of these farms is 
gradually adapting to this in the direction of a larger share of livestock, 
vegetable and fruit production. 


The pattern of rural households with respect to occupational orientation of 
young people is also changing rapidly. It is estimated that the present pat- 
tern of rural households on this basis is as follows: 40 percent of all the 
households no longer have young people who in the next generation would con- 
tinue to work on the farm and would reproduce the farm (the children from 
these farms have finished school and gone off to cities all over Yugoslavia, 
and on the basis of present rights of inheritance they will go to the country 
only to inherit the land and to break up the farm); about 35 percent of all 
the households are sending their young people to school to learn nonfarm oc- 
cupations, and probably they will also be left without young people; the re- 
maining 25 percent of all the households are keeping an heir on the farm, and 
these farms will be reproduced in the next generation.* 


This is a natural process, but somewhat speeded up in our development because 
of the inappropriate attitude toward agriculture and self-employment and also 
because of the unfavorable conditions for the conduct of economic activity in 
this field of social labor. The accelerated elimination of the household and 
then of the farm, first in demographic terms and then in production terms as 
well, has largely been the result of the absence of a longer-range develop- 
ment strategy for agriculture, so that farmers cannot make lasting commit- 
ments to work on the farm on the basis of economic motives. But on the basis 
of the pattern of farms that now exist it is possible to go faster toward 
consolidation of production by creating larger tracts of pooled land and by 
paying rent to landowners, especially to households consisting only of el- 
derly members. 





All the structural changes described, which comprise a part of overall social 
changes in rural areas, suggest that livestock raising is the most suitable 
for involvement of all types of rural households, especially if they have en- 
tered into association or are participating in various forms of cooperative 
collaboration. Most cropping can be subordinated to livestock production 
through well-organized cooperation and division of labor. 





* Figures for Serbia proper can give an idea of how fast this process has 
been. In 1964 the following patterns of households were established: 18 
percent of the total number had no young people, 42 percent were sending 
their young people to school, and 40 percent were keeping an heir on the 
farm. A survey in 1979 showed the following pattern: 31 percent without 
young people, 50 percent sending their young people to school, and 19 percent 
keeping an heir on the farm. Consequently, in 15 years the number of house- 
hoids keeping an heir on the farm dropped to half. We should add to this 
that in the 1979 survey 9 percent of all the households belonged to new set- 
tlers (from the mountain regions of Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia-Hercegovina 
and Kosovo), and they were all in the group sending their young people to 
school. 





FIFTH, in a well-organized social division of labor private farmers commit 
themselves most readily to entering into lasting association with the social- 
ist farms in livestock production. It is also thro-gh livestock raising that 
the land becomes socialized. Assuming a well-organized breeding and veteri- 
mary service, which can be established most easily on the bisis of the eco- 
nomic interests of the farmers themselves.* In all of this a great responsi- 
bility is formed by personnel in organizations of associated labor in milk 
processing plants, slaughterhouses and specialized services (breeding and 
veterinary). Unfortunately, the milk processing plants and siaughterhouses 
look upon livestock producers only as an object th. .ugh whom they will have 
an assured source of raw materials, and in most ct Yugoslavia services spe- 
cialized in development of livestock raising hardly exist. 


Through formation of associations of pr'vate farm. |. in livestock production 
their entire production, life and effort are gradually socialized, and 
through livestock raising the land comes under programs for planned develop- 
ment. Under those conditions the attitude toward the land based on ownership 
loses the importance it once had. 


SIXTH, livestock raisir, on private farms represents about 90 percent of a!) 
the livestock raising done in Yugoslavia and it has had a very rapid develop- 
ment over the last 20 years. If the livestock raising on private farms in 
the 1960-1965 period is taken as 100, the index number of livestock raising 
in 1961/82 is 165 while the respective index number for field crops is 131. 
All of this indicates that in the coming period, while livestock raising will 
develop more rapidly (cattle raising above all) on socialized farms, economic 
policy measures ought to support the further development of livestock raising 
by private farmers, especially those who enter into association and bind 
themselves to farming as a source of income on a lasting basis. Conditions 
would be created thereby to increase the number of livestock and to develop 
livestock production more intensively on those farms as well as for strength- 
ening the influence and orienting private farmers toward entering into asso- 
ciation. 


The overall concept for development of livestock raising on private farms 
which is proposed assumes a strengthening of livestock production on social- 
ized farms, especially cattle production. This makes it necessary to develop 
and establish modern new livestock operations on socialized farms. That ! ind 
of development of livestock raising on socialized farms is also necessary .n 
order to introduce crop rotation and to achieve complementarity of agricul- 
tural production on those farms, to strengthen an intensive product mix, to 
raise productivity and augment income, and e'so in order to strengthen sta- 
tions which are stimulating the development of livestock raising by private 
farmers through faster development of cooperation and association. 


In addition, as economic development proceeds private farmers, aside from the 
stronger orientation toward livestock production, would not be able to meet 





* The example of Kotraza in western Serbia, where in 15 years the “busa” [a 
native cattle breed] was entirely displaced by the Simmental, which has su- 
perb production capabilities, confirms the observations made. 














the steadily growing demand unless livestock production develops at a faster 
rate on socialized farms as well. 


At present livestock raising has been too little represented on socialized 
farms, less than on the farms of private farmers. The socialized farms have 
0.4 standard head of livestock per hectare of arable land, including meadows, 
while on private farms the figure is 0.66 (in the countries already referred 
to which have unfavorable natural conditions for the development of livestock 
raising there are 1-2 standard head of livestock per hectare). 


The strategic concept being proposed also assumes development of wheat pro- 
duction for the market through socially organized production as well as on 
the farms of private farmers insofar as this is profitable under certain con- 
ditions. 


In a situation when agriculture depends more and more on industrial inputs 
and when an ever larger share of agricultural production is processed by in- 
dustry, given the existence of a strong socialized sector in agriculture, the 
question of socialization and of socialist transformation of our agriculture 
comes down to the question of good organization of agriculture and produc- 
tion, establishment of a development strategy and of good development pro- 
gram, as well as establishment of a division of labor and specialization 
utilizing the comparative advantages of the various regions and the economic 
and organizational attributes of all socioeconomic types of our private farms 
which are favorable. 


Adoption of the proposed development strategy would certainly bear out the 
economic and social advantages, would contribute considerably to stable de- 
velopment of agriculture and of the economy as a whole. Subsequent develop- 
ment would also indicate, it is certain, new possibilities for development o* 
large-scale and highly productive production, to which the proposed strategy 
would afford great opportunities for further development and adaptation. 





In truit- and grapegrowing the models for creating large plantations of so- 
cially organized production through functional land consolidation and also 
socially owned plantations have fully justified themselves in economic terms 
(Vinkovei, “Dzervin,” large grape plantations in the Titov Veles region where 
about 80 percent of the table grapes for the Yugoslav market are grown, 
Opuzen, Djemovsko Polje and a number of other examples in all regions). 

These models should be retained, although most of the fruit trees and grape 
vines are on private farms. 


In these production operations, and especially in fruitgrowing, the inade- 
quate level of organization of agriculture and the market is a greater prob- 
lem at present, especially the lack of organization from one region to an- 
other, than the volume of production. It is well known that in good years 
fruit is very cheap in many areas and spoils while in other areas there ei- 
ther is none, or it is very expensive. This especially applies to apples and 
pears, which are the principal pome fruits. The plum harvest, which is the 
leader in fruitgrowing (and we are third in the world in its production), is 
consumed inefficiently and one-sidedly, mainly to make plum brandy, while 
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there is a large demand for dried prunes on the domestic market, the European 
market, especially eastern Europe, as well as in the Arab countries. All of 
this indicates that the trade sector and the organization of the trade in 
farm products are lagging behind needs and that they represent one of the 
greatest bottlenecks for the development of agriculture. 


On the domestic market there is quite a large demand for berry fruit, which 
affords a high rate of accumulation, and there are large opportunities here 
for cooperation and pooling. The same applies to hazelnuts ana mushrooms. 
That is why greater incentives should be given to ..ese production opera- 
tions. 


For these two branches of production, thit is, for fruit- and grapegrowing, 
priority should be given to the draftin, of regio. . strategies aimed at uti- 
lizing the comparative advantages of particular areas, especially with re- 
spect to quantities for export. For example, in the Macedonian Mediterranean 
subtropical area grapes, vegetables and fruit certainly have priority, since 
there are very great natural advantages and a tradition; but on the Adriatic 
coast and islands priority should go to olives, vege:ables, grapes, and so cn. 


Assuming good organizational and economic linkage from production through 
distribution to consumption, the problem of good supply of the domestic mar- 
ket and larger exports of fruit and grapes could be solved with smaller in- 
vestments. 


In vegetable growing it is possible on relatively smaller tracts of land to 
achieve industrial production of vegetables, especially for industrial pro- 
cessing, while the bulk of this production remains in the hands of private 
farmers. 


Vegetables can be divided into three groups in view of the problems on the 
market: 


First, potatoes are meeting the demand with respect to the volume of produc- 
tion, but their use is one-sided. There are large opportunities for making 
various products from them (potato flour, potato chips, as well as many other 
foodstuffs and chemical products). Because processing is not diverse, be- 
cause the market is not well organized, and because the market is cut up ‘to 
small pieces, great fluctuations occur on the market, and one gets the in- 
pression that this harvest is inadequate. 


Second, dried beans, orions, and especially garlic are in short supply. 
Dried beans have alwevs been a crop planted along with corn. When the tran- 
sition was made to planting corn more densely and the new technology for its 
production was adopted, dried beans were eliminated from cornfields. This 
problem can be solved by committing several thousand hectares to the raising 
of beans for drying as an independent crop and through larger planting of 
onions and garlic. There are different ways of solving this problem, begin- 
ning with greater involvement in contracting for production with private 
farmers and running all the way to allotting small publicly owned parcels of 
land to unemployed persons registered with employment security agencies for 
cultivation on the basis of sharecropping. 
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Third, seascnal vegetables are also no problem with respect to the present 
volume of production, but there is quite a large problem with the lack of or- 
ganization in the distribution sector, which is adversely affecting the mar- 
ket. 


The production of all three types of vegetables can be developed more rapidly 
and the market can be guaranteed a more stable supply of these products if 
greater efforts are made to contract for the harvest, to develop various 
forms of cooperation and to link producers to the large centers of consump- 
tion, and if agricultural production is better organized. 


When the regional strategies are worked out, there will be considerable de- 
partures from the general Yugoslav strategy. For example, assuming utiliza- 
tion of the comparative advantages of the Mediterranean region (Macedonia, 
Montenegro, Croatia), with good organization and development programs Yugo- 
slavia ought to become a large exporter of early vegetables even to the coun- 
tries of western and northern Europe. This would contribute significantly to 
improving Yugoslavia's balance-of-payments position. Fulfillment of such 
programs would contribute to overall Yugoslav development. 


The following lines of production also have particular importance [from the 
Yugoslav standpoint: 


First, sheep production. In Yugoslavia about 10 million kg of wool are pro- 
duced and about 29 million kg are imported. And then there is a large demand 
on the domestic market for mutton and especially lamb, for sheep's milk and 
products mace from it, and there are also opportunities for larger exports of 
this meat in view of the shortage of it in Europe. For that reason a broad 
campaign should be undertaken for the faster development of this production, 
like the one that created the Pirot sheep, and also a campaign to import for 
breeding highly productive sheep suitable for mountain areas. If sheeprais- 
ing is directed toward the mountain areas, conditions would be created for 
larger income of the population of those regions, and the shortage of wool 
would be gradually reduced. At the same time conditions would be created to 
export mutton and lamb, which are in demand in Europe and North Africa. Pri- 
ority certainly should be given to sheepraising when the development strategy 
of the hilly and mountain areas is drafted. 


Second, the soybean harvest is insufficient and for that reason enormous 
quantities are being imported. Without soybeans, that is, protein, the de- 
velopment of livestock raising is unthinkable and the proposed development 
strategy could not be carried out successfully. 


Third, the olive harvest is also inadequate, but the demand is great. The 
necessary specialized solutions are now available for advancement of this 
production, and if the economi:. support is provided, here again it might be 
possible to quickly find a svlution so that the domestic supply is adequate. 
In spite of the efforts being made by the specialized service and the techno- 
logical solutions which it is uffering, there has still not been enough pub- 
lic support for the development of this liue of production. In the regional 
strategy of the Montenegrin and Adriatic coast olives ought to be given pri- 
ority. 

















Fourth, tobacco. In the past oriental and semiorienta! tobacco solved the 
problem of obtaining some sort of income in tobacco production, but the de- 
mands of the domestic and foreign markets were not fully met and experienced 
considerable fluctuations. .se causes of this situation lie above all in the 
disparity between the price of tobacco and the price of grain, which has made 
farmers -ncertain and has led to low income and production cutbacks. 


Confronted with the shortage of tobacco for domestic needs and exports, the 
tobacco industry has been introducing machinery and applying up-to-date soil 
and crop practices and thereby improving productiv.ty both in terms of the 
income per unit area and per unit of labor invested and has been expanding 
production areas for oriental, semioriental and broad-leaf tobaccos. This 
also has increased the competitiveness of certain tvpes of tobacco on the do- 
mestic and foreign markets. 


A larger harvest could cover domestic needs and increase exports to tradi- 
tional convertible markets and also other markets, thereby guaranteeing an 
augmented inflow of foreign exchange. However, because of the slow reorien- 
tation and change in the pattern of this production, a shortage of raw mate- 
rials for the tobacco iudustry has occurred. Stronger orientation toward 
broad-leaf types even in areas of oriental and semioriental tobacco, along 
with more realistic determination of parity relative to other agricultural 
crops, would contribute significantly to biringing tobacco supply and demand 
into line «» the domestic market and would create conditions for larger ex- 
ports of tnis product. 


In the pattern of Yugos’av agriculture at the present time cropping has a 
share of about 46 pexs.:.t, livestock raising another 46 percent or so, fruit- 
growing about 4 percent, and grapegrowing about 4 percent. 


Those lines of production which we give priority in Yugoslavia as a whole 
represent about 80 percent of all agriculture. But about 45 percent of those 
80 percent are lines of production which initiate, facilitate, stabilize and 
accelerate the development of agriculture as a whole. These are grains and 
the proposed expansion of socialized farms and social organization of produc- 
tion which is afforded by faster development of livestock production. Mate- 
rial and social support is needed here, and all the lines of production © - 
quire better organization, better and more meaningful work, greater technical 
competence on the part of management personnel, the organization of a spe- 
cilalized service, as well as greater responsibility for carrying out the 
tasks which are set. 


4.1.3. Industries for Processing Farm Products and for Production of Sup- 
plies and Equipment for Agriculture 


The industries which process farm products are by and large not utilizing the 
entire capacity which has been built. Over the next 2 to 3 years all of 
these industries except the oil mills (olives and soybeans) have to achieve 
full utilization of their capacity and the associated labor in those indus- 
tries, by establishing links with the associated labor in primary production, 
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with associated farmers and with all other farmers, through development of 
primary production, i.e., their own raw materials base, should guarantee full 
utilization of its capacity and also the necessary market reserves of fin- 
ished products. In principle no new processing facilities ought to be built 
(except for modernization of the existing ones until full utilization of 
those that exist is achieved and until the raw materials base for the new fa- 
cilities is provided. It is indispensable to overcome the regional encapsu- 
lization, which in the past has been very pronounced in these industries, and 
the boundaries of sociopolitical communities must not stand as limits on 
their socioeconomic activity. 


The industries producing suppl.es and equipment for agriculture (chemicals, 
machines, tools and equipment) are not meeting the steadily growing demand. 
This especially applies to the chemical industry and to equipment and spare 
parts. Over the next 2 years maximum efforts need to be made in order to 
bring the supply in line with demand for manufactured fertilizers, chemicals 
for plant pest and disease control, the necessary machines, spare parts, 
equipment for modern facilities in livestock raising, for irrigation, etc. 


4.'.4. Water Use and Drainage 


The drafting of irrigation plans for large and small areas should be under- 
taken immediately and irrigation and drainage systems built on that basis. 
The principle should be adopted that every drop of water goes to the fields. 
Only on that basis, with higher yields and two harvests can we double produc- 
tion during the year. Large and expensive systems are not always necessary. 
Quite small weirs and dams need to built wherever the conditions obtain. As- 
suming general public and material support, local communities, i.e., produc- 
ers in all settlements, might be drawn into this effort on a large scale. 


A program should be crafted as soon as possible for full utilization of the 
Danube-Tisa-Danube system which has been built in order to derive the eco- 
nomic benefit obtained from full utilization of that system. A program with 
that orientation cou)a obtain funds for its fulfillment from the entire econ- 
omy of Yugoslavia, and under certain conditions even foreign capital, the 
credit being repaid with farm products. 


4.2. Building a Development Strategy and Determining Priorities in Develop- 
ment by Reg‘ ons 


The drafting of regional development strategies and the setting of priorities 
as complementary strategies to the Yugoslav strategy should be undertaken in- 
mediately, the points of departure being the natural capabilities for certain 
lines of production, the possibility of specialization, and achievement of 
high productivity and high income for producers. In some cases the region 
will be within a republic, while other lines of production will extend over 
several republics. For example, the Adriatic coast and islands: olives, 
vegetables, grapes; the lower Vardar Valley: grapes, vegetables and fruit; 
the Morava Valley: corn, wheat, cattle and fruit; the various hilly and 
mountai: regions: sheep, potatoes, cattle, barley and oats; the plains re- 
gion (Vojvodina, Slavonia): wheat, corn, cattle, swine, sunflowers, sugar 
beets, and so on. 

















Within the priorities established in this way a determination should be made 
as to who is responsible for what and a division of labor established, and 
then there should be specific development programs which would be the basis 
for investment policy and other economic policy measures. 


Involvervent of the associated and other farmers in development programs would 
take place more rapidly on this kind of foundation, and production would in- 
crease steadily. 


4.3. Advantages of the Proposed Strategy 


The proposed development strategy creates contitions for solving certain key 
issues in the further development of agricultural production and its decisive 
importance to the stabilization of the mtire cou: .y. 


First, with production of wheat, corn, meat and milk, sunflowers, sugar beets 
and soybeans on socialized farms and production of corn on private farms 
(both those which are associated at.J those which are not), on the basis of 
the best technology we can achieve high world productivity, which is one of 
the central issues in the further development of our market economy and sta- 
bilization. 


In livestock raising on socialized and private farms, that is, through so- 
clally organized production on the basis of lower production costs, optimum 
use of available sources of natural livestock feed, structures, labor, etc., 
conditions would be created for large-scale livestock production affording 
high income for producers. All of this would create conditions for stabili- 
zation of the food market and of the prices of other industrial products as 
well as services. 


Implementation of this concept in cropping and livestock production, and that 
represents about 80 percent of the total volume of final agricultural produc- 
tion, would also tend to advance the rest of agricultural production. 


Second, realistic conditions would be created for formation of associations 
and for cooperation of private farmers on an economic basis, affording high 
income and full utilization of all available factors of production which pri- 
vate farmers possess. They would have a long-range production orientation 
and it would be easy for them to make a lasting commitment to work in agri- 
culture. Incidentally, in our development the producer has never been a fac- 
tor in disturbances on the market, but rather the lack of a long-term devel- 
opment policy and social support of that kind of policy. That is why the 
question of the development of cooperatives, of associations and cooperation 
on the part of private farmers comes down to the question of properly adopt- 
ing and carrying out a long-range program for developmen: of agricultural 
production which would give private farmers economic motivation to produce 
and to bring their products to market. 
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5. The Most Important Preconditions for Achieving Faster Development of the 
Agroindustrial Complex 


Faster growth of food production on the basis of a steady strengthening of 
the productive forces and along with a further simultaneous accelerated de- 
velopment of the socialist self-management transformation of agriculture and 
rural areas, constitutes the basic objective of the strategy for development 
of the agroindustrial complex. Achievement of that goal would satisfy the 
steadily growing food requirements of the population, would guarantee the 
necessary food reserves, would diminish or eliminate imports of food which we 
can produce efficiently in the country, and would create more lasting and 
stable foundations for considerably larger exports of farm products. 


it is indispensable that agriculture be treated in the economic system and in 
economic policy like the other economic activities both with respect to for- 
mation of the social product and income and also with respect to relations 
toward the domestic and foreign markets. 


Achievement of faster development of the agroindustrial complex requires that 
conditions be brought about for the constructive effect of economic lavs in 
this field. Specifically, fuller utilization of all production resources 
needs to be guaranteed, especially of iand, and a further reduction of the 
arable area must be prevented. 


There are two basic lines in this activity: 


Firet, it ts indispensable to strengthen the productive forces of the social- 
ized sector of agriculture and to develop mutual relations, above all on the 
basis of realization of joint revenues and joint income. Labor and capital 
should be pooled on the unified Yugoslav market regardless of opstisxa, re- 
gional, provincial and republic boundaries. Conditions for the most exten- 
sive integration of organizations of associated labor to form various busi- 
ness communities and in particular communities for mutual [original reads: 
international] planning and business collaboration, should be created more 
resolutely through economic linkage of organizations of associated labor 
within the agruindustrial complex as well as among agriculture, the food pro- 
cessing industry, the industry making agricultural machines, fertilizer and 
other products tor agriculture, organizations in the sphere of distribution, 
the tourist industry and other sectors. 


Further conditions should be created through additional work on the features 
of the system and through economic policy measures so as to have a stimla- 
tive effect toward higher labor productivity, higher yields and larger total 
production. 


The second line of overall public activity and of economic policy measures 
should be faster and more complete linkage of the self-employnent of private 
farmers into the system of self-managing associated labor. It is indispens- 
able to that end to create the most favorable economic conditions for all 
forms of self-management organization of private farmers in order to increase 
their production, productivity and income, for them to become involved in 











commodity exchange in an organized way, and in order to create conditions on 
that basis tor providing health, old-age and disability insurance and ot*er 
forms of social security for private farmers. 


The recommendation of the SFRY Assembly on the formation of self-managing as- 
sociations of private farmers and on their inclusion in the system of self- 
managing associated labor (SLUZBENI LIST SFRJ [OFFICIAL CAZETTE OF THE S0- 
CIALIST FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA], No 54, 198!) should be carried out 
consistently through further elaboration in practice of its basic commit- 
ments. 


Advancement of the entire system of social planning in the sector of agricul- 
ture is an essential precondition for carrying out the proposed development 
strategy. It should be based on highly productiv. ,roduction, high yields 
and income in production that is socially organized. This is the essential 
significance of the broadest possibie inclusion of private farmers in the 
process of social self-management planning and conclusion of agreements on 
development programs. 


Considerably greater creative involvement of scientific work and research, 
including innovative activity and application of its results in actual agri- 
cultural production, is an essential prerequisite for achieving the goals of 
the development of the agroindustrial complex. 


Major research projects in the field of food production constitute one of the 
important lines of development of the agrocomplex on the basis of the results 
of science. Ties between science and production organizations based on in- 
come should be created in relation to these joint projects--as essential im- 
plements for development, and resources and research personnel from the en- 
tire country should be concentrated in a manner consistent with self-manage- 
ment. This kind of pooling of the research potent ial--on the foundations of 
free exchange of labor and joint realization of income--is the way to over- 
come the present intolerable fragmentation of resources for science and the 
shutting off of science into narrow regional boundaries. 


All competent ‘odies in the Federation, the republics and autonomous prov- 
inces, opstites and local communities, and especially organizations of asso- 
ciated labor in the sector of agriculture, farmer cooperatives and other 
forms of association of private farmers, economic chambers, banks, and coop- 
erative alliances should in their activities encourage implementation of the 
agreed strategy for development of the agroindustrial complex. 


Achievement of these goals requires joint establishment of uniform elements 
of farm policy, establishment of the principal obligations of those responsi- 
ble for development of production and for socialization of agricultural pro- 
duction, coordination of overall economic policy and especially land policy, 
and achievement of other prerequisites important to the faster development of 
the agroindustrial complex. 


it is indispensable in this to establish stages and levels of performance of 
tasks included in this plan (from the OOUR [basic organization of associated 














labor} to the Federation) and to furnish the necessary quantifications in- 
volved in achievement of that goal. 


9.1. Jeint Establishment of Uniform Elements of Farm Policy 


Many arguments indicate that there are markedly autarkic tendencies in the 
orientation of the republics and autonomous provinces in the sector of agri- 
cultural production. With respect to the narket for farm products and food- 
stuffs artificial enclosure and confinement not only within the republics and 
provinces, but even within opstinas, has become a widespread phenomenon. 

Such things essentially limit the conditions for economically optimal re- 
gional allocation of production capacity in agriculture on the basis of the 
comparative natural and other advantages of the respective regions as well as 
for the development of the unified Yugoslav marxet. 


[t is good that the republics and provinces ire assuming responsibility and 
obligations with respect to stimulating the development of agricultural pro- 
duction within their own jurisdictions and with reepect to guaranteeing con- 
ditions for meeting food requirements, but even today it is quite certain 


that this constructive orientation, in the context of autarkic production and 
the closing off of markets, is being pursued at a very high price. For exam- 
ple, studies of the efficiency of investments in agricultura! production in 


certain farming regions indicate that considerable capital is being invested 
and that the benefits from the investment projects are very low. At the same 
time in other farming regions where the natural conditions are exceptional 
for the same type of production and where such investments would be justified 
for many reasons--there is no capital nor adequate joint investments. How- 
ever, if capital were pooled freely, on a basis of self-management, through 
olnt projects and investments in joint production where they could yield the 
fullest economic results regardless of the boundaries of sociopolitical com- 
munities, the problems of the lag of production, low productivity and eco- 
nomic efficiency would be overcome more rapidly. 


The interest in developing agricultural production in all the republics and 
provinces should be maintained and augmented in the future. It is equally 


essential that autarky in production and the closing off of markets for farm 
products and foodstuffs be overcome, since only in this way can an abundance 
' food at accessible prices be achieved and agricultural producers at the 


same time realize income in proportion to productivity and the economic im- 
portance of agricultural production, rather than losses. If that is to be 
achieved, there have to be far more joint solutions and joint projects in as- 
sociated labor instituted on the basis of common interests. Joint establish- 
ment of uniform elements of farm policy could contribute essentially to over- 
coming autarky and to pursuit of the common interests of self-managing enti- 
ties in associated labor on the unified Yugoslav market. It is above ali a 
question of the ~ost important measures of economic policy in the sector of 
agriculture, such as: solutions in the domain of expanded reproduction, in- 
cluding the measures of monetary and credit policy, price policy, subsidies, 
exports and imports, the market mechanism, and then expansion of the social- 
ized sector, formation of farmers’ associations, etc. 











3-2. Executors of the Program for Development of Production 


It is self-evident that no strategy of material and social development can be 
carriec out without the working man as the sole creator and ranager. The 
principal executors in carrying out the development stratev, are the workers 
in avcoc.ated labor in primary agricultural production and in the food pro- 
cessing industry, workers in the industry producing supplies and equipment 
for production, in the distribution sphere, in specialized, research and edu- 
cational institutions, as well as the associated private farmers within their 
cooperative organizations or organizations of asso.iated labor of cooperators 
and other forms of organized collaboration in socially organized production. 


The main line of development of socializ+: farms should be expansion of pro- 
duction through its intensification anc adaptatic. .o the needs of society, a 
rise of productivity, expansion of arable land and the area planted, stronger 
influence on the formation of self-managed associations of private farmers 
and on their inclusion in joint development programs. Organizations of asso - 
ciated labor in the sector of agriculture must equip themselves to take com- 
mand of the market of farm products and foodstuffs and base the orientation 
in their program on the results of present-day scientific advances. Ali cof 
this will result in an abundance of production and high income for producers, 
which will have an essential influence toward equipping them for expanded re- 
production. 


One of the basic and urgent problems in the production structure of social- 
ized farms is the low share of animal husbandry, which is a principal charac- 
teristic of the extensive production structure. On socialized farms at the 
present time there are only 0.4 standard head of livestock per hectare of 
arable land, while there are 0.6 head on the farms of private farmers.* 


Development programs ought to ensure that by the year 1985 there are at least 
0.7 standard head of livestock on socialized and private farms and by the 
year 2000 more tan 2 standard head on socialized farms and | standard head 
per hectare of arable land on the farms of private farmers. That would mean 
that in the year 2000 the socialized sector would have about 5 million head 
of cattle (it now has 450,000), whereby the present situation in western FEu- 
rope would be achieved. 


me of the conditions for this kind of development is large-scale production 
of quality livestock feed--by silaging corn and other natural livestock feed, 
as wel! as through large-scale production of soybeans. The present method of 
feeding animals dry shelled corn utilizes only 40 percent of the nutrient 
value of the entire stalk. Large-scale silaging of livestock feed on social- 
ized farms would encourage large-scale use of silage on the farms of private 
farmers as well, which is where most of the corn and other livestock feed is 
produced. Far larger quantities of quality livestock feed would be obtained 
by harvesting the stubble of forage crops and by irrigation. 





* Western Europe, which has unfavorable conditions for animal husbandry has 
\.5-2.5 standard head of livestock per hectare of arable land. 








Changes in the production structure through more rapid development of animal 
husbandry would also create realistic conditions for intensification of pro- 
duction. Intensification of development and of production technology is even 
now becoming a serious question in the development of the socialized farms, 
and thereby of the private farms as weil. Yields on private farms are gradu- 
ally coming closer to the y‘elds on socialized farms, which is a good thing. 
Now an effort needs to be made to achieve a new leap in increasing the yields 
on socialized farms by improving the production technology, which would stim- 
ulate the private farmers in that direction as well. There is a need for 
much more multidisciplinary research than there has been up to now and work 
on technological innovations and the economic benefits of technological inno- 
vations. 


Intensification of the production structure is a condition for carrying out 
the cropping program, in which the socialized sector and socially organized 
production are to furnish bread for the entire population, about 4 million 
tons of corn for the market, most of the output of sunflower seed and soy- 
beans, sugar beets and grapes. 


A higner level of organization and linkage of private farmers through associ- 
ation with one another to form farmer cooperatives and also through assoc ia- 
tion with workers in associated labor of the agroindustry to form basic orga- 
nizations of cooperators and other self-managing organizations of private 
tarmers is a condition and prerequisite for a faster rise of labor productiv- 
ity, for more economical and profitable production in this sector of economic 
wctivity, for achievement of the development goals and performance of the 
tas«s which have been set forth, and for stability on the market. This 
should be achieved by involving a maximum number of private farmers in the 
orocesses of formation of associations on principles of voluntary enrollment 
anc the real economic interest of farmers and through more rapid establish- 
ment of new farmer cooperatives and basic organizations of cooperators. This 
especially applies to places where at present there is no self-managing form 
of farmers’ organization at all or in which the process of formation of asso- 
caations and the development of cooperation have been lagging. 


The entire activity should be based on establishment of long-term self-man- 
agement relations of private farmers with socialized production. Opportuni- 
ties for more successful respect of the laws of the market, for seli-manage- 
ment planning, ‘or furnishing more room to private farmers as producers and 
as self-managers will depend on what shape those relations take. The social- 
ized sector (combines and the food processing industry) has in recent years 
mainly reduced those relations with private farmers--cooperators, and indeed 
even with basic organizations of cooperators to occasional purchase-and-sales 
relations, and has thus become a limiting factor with respect to the pooling 
of labor and capital, since it does not allow the private farmers to share in 
the distribution of income. If the associated producers are organized on the 
broadest scale, there will be a manifold benefit in terms of the growth of 
production. The present situation and present relations will be superseded 
more rapidly and successfully insofar as an effort is made rapidly to apply 
the proposed development strategy through more organized development and 
strengthening of the cooperation of cooperative organizations of pr vate 
farmers and other forms of organization. 

















Self-management accords on the formation of associations should also ensure 
distribution according to work and the results of work on the basis of imple- 
ments of labor and ownership of land. The associated farmers must be guaran- 
teec the right to obtain through the system of distribution rent on the land 
which they have pooled in forming the agricultural cooperat.ve, basic organi- 
zation cf cooperators or some other form of association. It would be best 
fo. the rent to depend on the income jointly earned. Whether this should or 
shoild not be planned in advance is a matter for relations which can be regu- 
lat+d in a self-management accord. However, if the entire proplem is viewed 
from the standpoint of planning income and distrib.ucion, then rent should 
also be planned. This imparts a greater guarantee for the farmer himself who 
is pooling his labor, capital and land, regardiess of whether he is pooling 
everything he possesses or only a part of the land which he owns. If the 
planned income is not achieved, then the rent wou. be diminished in propor- 
tion. 


Relations within the agricultural cooperative must be established so that al? 
the associated farmers have the rigut to know and the right to participate in 
distribution of the income jointly earned on the basis of the work contribu- 
tion and the pooling of capital. Resources remaining after that distribution 
of income are credited to cooperative funds for advancement of the activities 
which were the purpose of forming the cooperative. This is in the common in- 
terest of the members of the cooperative, which can be joined by all members 
of the household, not only the titleholder. Through the cooperative it is 
possible to bring into use more rapidly and simply the farmland of nonfarm 
households and households in which all the members are elderly. It also rep- 
resents a suitable organizational form for employing the underemployed on a 
great number of very diverse products and services. If the cooperative or 
cooperative form of association offers the private farmer and members of his 
family greater opportunities to be employed in production, processing, small 
business and other activities which the cooperative can successfully organize 
and expand, the economic function of the rent will become less important, and 
participation on the basis of current labor will become stronger. 


Private farmers must become principals in self-management and the planning of 
the production process and in decisionmaking on their own labor and contribu- 
tion to the results of work in the cooperative, the basic organization of co- 
operators and other forms of self-management organization of private farr rs, 
but also in the work organization and the complex crganization of associated 
labor, that is, at all levels where the private farmers pool their labor and 
capital directly or through their work organization. This is a condition and 
guarantee for fulfillment of plans and programs and for performance of obli- 
gations assumed by private farmers. 


Large-scale mechanization must be socially reproduced within the framework of 
cooperatives and basic organizations of cooperators. Specific economic mea- 
sures should stimulate the construction of joint structures on private farms 
in animal husbandry, joint establishment of perennial plantations, regular- 
ization of land for joint production and construction, and the purchase of 
other facilities and mechanization for joint use and equipment for irriga- 
tion. Conditions should be created so that most of the commodity production 














is oriented on foundations of long-term linkage and contracts to form organi- 
zations of associated labor with vertical linkage in the various lines of 
production, in conformity with the Law on Expanded Reproduction and Past La- 
bor. 


Creation of cooperative organizations and the strengthening of cooperation 
repressnct not only an indispensable mechanism for more rapid development of 
agricultural production, but also an essential element in the economic sta- 
bility of private farmers. More successful development of self-management 
organization and associations of private farmers with one another to form ag- 
ricultural cooperatives and organizations of cooperators and through them to 
form organizations of associated labor is an essential question in the ad- 
vancement of both agricultural production and also further development of the 
socioeconomic relations of self-management in agriculture and in rural areas. 
The fact that the seif-employment of private farmers is an integral part of 
socialist labor and that the material goods which the private farmers created 
is a significant element in the development of socialist Yugoslavia must be 
present in all of this. 


Economic conditions should be created even for the unassociated farmers to 
produce more, to create larger income and to bring more products to the mar- 
ket, and various forms of association should be encouraged through economic 
policy toward the goal of more optimum conduct of business, participation on 
the market and inclusion in the mechanism of the self-management system. 


In every region large and small an examination should be made of the present 
situation with respect to the organization of agriculture and the materia! 
and organizational conditions created for establishment of specialized ser- 
vices and, under certain conditions, agricultural cooperatives or basic orga- 
nizations of cooperators as well. All of this would stimulate formation of 
self-managing associations of private farmers, larger production and higher 
income, as well as improvement of the social and economic status of private 
farmers in all regions of our country. Expansion of the area involved in 
highly productive socially organized agricultural production should be 
achieved in all cases of socially optimum use of farmland, but primarily as 
follows: a) by reducing the area held by nonfarmers, b) by reducing the area 
held by farms consisting only of the elderly, c) from those mixed farms [that 
is, with farm and nonfarm income] which are not making sufficient use of 
their landholding, and d) from land not in cultivation. 


Unless conditions are guaranteed for intensive and full use of farmland, 
there can neither be faster development of production, nor faster growth of 
agriculture as a branch of the economy. If the unfavorable pattern of land- 
holdirgs is to be overcome and conditions created for optimum land use, a 
process must be initiated toward restructuring the use of farmland so that 
considerably more area is brought into intensive and highly productive pro- 
duction. 
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Proceeding from what has been said the orientation ought to be toward an es- 
sential change in the present pattern of landholding,* and an endeavor made 
so that about the year 2000 we have the following pattern of holdings of 
arable land: the socialized sector should have about 30 percent of total 
arable land, purely agricultural farms, almost 211 of which will be members 
of assoctations or involved in cooperation, should possess about 40 percent 
of the arable land, and about 30 percent of the land would still be in use by 
mixed and nonfarm households and households consisting of elderly persons, 
with a tendency toward most of this land being involved in various forms of 
socially organized production. 


5.3. Land Policy 


It is indispensable in all republics an‘ provinces  .o construct without delay 
a land policy and effective set of instruments for implementing it which 
would ensure optimum use, preservation, protection and improvement of farm- 
land as a resource of general interest. Views on the basic issues of land 
policy and on the set of instruments for implementing it effectively should 
be ironed out in an agreement among the republics and provinces. Several 
commitments should be borne in mind when this is done: 


First, optimum use of farmland has two aspects: 1) use of land for agricul- 
tural production with the latest technology, and 2) placement of the trans- 
formation of farmland into nonfarmland under stricter public control. 


Legislation on land use has been adopted in all republics and provinces, but 
opstinas are enforcing that legislation incompletely or not at all. Building 
permits are issued with particular ease for construction of economic projects 
and residential buildings on arable land regardless of the quality of the 
soil. In that way land of the highest quality is being removed from produc- 
tion. 


Long-range programs for improvement and optimum use of farmland should be 
drawn up in every opstina, and to that end land use plans should be revised, 
tax policy brought into line, and other activities undertaken in order to 
carry out those programs. 


Legislation on land use should be tightened up, and in addition to penalt‘es 
for private landowners, penalties should also be envisaged for the competeut 
authorities of opstinas if they do not carry out the established land policy, 
and also for organizations of associated labor which do not use arable land 
or do not do what is necessary to bring it under cultivation. It should in 
principle be prohibited to build construction projects on arable land in the 
first five categories. 





* The pattern of landholding is from this standpoint very unfavorable today: 
only 16 percent of the arable land is in the socialized sector; “pure” farm 
households are using about 28 percent of the arable land, and most of the 
land--about a third--is held by households for which farming has become a 
supplemental occupation. In addition, nonfarmers possess about 10 percent of 
the arable land, and households consisting only of the elderly about 14 per- 
cent. 
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To the end of the fullest and best use of the land, public and material sup- 
port should be given to the regularization of land area, especially to the 
creation of larger tracts of land--parcels (land consolidation and pooling of 
land) for particular lines of production. 


Second, legislation should be amended on the inheritance of land in the sense 
that land should as a rule be inherited by whoever remains on the farm, and 
the right to inherit the land should be taken away from those who have left 
the farm. Changes of this kind in the law on inheritance would go a long way 
to halting the fragmentation of land parcels, would contribute to affirmation 
of the farming occupation and to the commitment of private farmers to devel- 
opment and advancement of agricultural production.* 


Several basic principles might be jointly adopted on the basis of an agree- 
ment in the legal regulation of the subject matter: for example, the princi- 
ple that the nonfarmer cannot inherit parcels of plowland, but may inherit a 
certain minimum of orchards, vineyards and forests. 


Third, the possession of farmland by nonfarmers, up to a certain maximum, 
should be regulated by precise legal provisions. That is, the nonfarmer 
would be able to obtain--purchase--farmland that does not include plowland 
(up to a certain maximum), but he would have to be subject to the obligation 
of using it in accordance with the legislation in effect, to include it in 
programs for regularization of the land (land consolidation). 


Sontarmers ought to build structures for recreation, gardens and orchards, 
vineyards and other things on the remaining land where it is not possible to 
form sizable tracts and to organize large-scale production in the future. 


fourth, conditions should be created for the associated farmers and regular 
cooperators to be able to purchase farmland and to obtain credit for that 
purpose, subject, of course, to a holding of 10 hectares of arable land in 
the plains and subject to legislation of the republics and provinces in hilly 
and mountain areas. Associated farmers and regular cooperators should be 
granted the right to round off their holding through addition of adjacent 
land and the right of first refusal for purposes of land consolidation and to 
guarantee optinum use of the landholding. 


Fifth, most of the area which is flooded ought to be drained by the year 2000. 
This would provide about 300,000 hectares of highly productive land in the 
socialized sector (the Sava, Morava, Drina, Vardar, Kraska Polja, and so on). 
Aside from the systems that have already been built, systems for irrigation 
can be built in the season when there is no fieldwork and when water levels 








* The socioeconomic justification for this determination has existed for a 
long time now; although this was not done earlier, it is now high time for 
such an undertaking. Especially since the private farm has been abandoned by 
about 5.12 million persons who have moved permanently to the city, and all of 
them have already inherited land or will inherit it. The basis on which the 
farms or production reproduce themselves is thus being diminished uninter- 
ruptedly. 
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are low. By the year 2000 the area under irrigation should be increased from 
150,000 hectares to about 1.15 million. Interested organizations and communi- 
ties in agriculture and water management should accordingly draw up the rele- 
vant programs and obtain favorable credit terms and conditions through the 
banking mechanism. There is a great public interest in speeding up comple- 
tion of the Danube-Tisa-Danube hydrosystem as well as other large hydrosys- 
tems. 


Sixth, the water regime of the mounta.n region should be regulated through 
the construction of large and small dams and weirs This would halt the de- 
structive effect of mountain streams and torrents which every year carry away 
millions of cubic meters of fertile soil and keep the most fertile land in 
the valleys of the large rivers underwater for several months in the year. 


5.4. The Market and Market Reserves 


5.4.1. Large-scale industrial-type agricultural production requires develop- 
ment of an appropriate market and ccganizations in the sector of distribu- 
tion. Mass production of food cannot be developed under market conditions in 
wich tradesmen on open-air produce markets and small grocery stores are com- 
inant. 


Large-scale and mass agricultural production must have an outlet to large or- 
ganizations in the distribution sphere, optimally organized trade with modern 
transportation equipment, refrigeration equipment, storage space, banks, an 
information system--in short, modern marketing. Large material investments 
are needed to develop such a system of trade, but first a conception of its 
development has to be clearly worked out. 


An up-to-date self-managing organization of the market and trade cannot be 
built up under the conditions when the markup is the basic principle on which 
the economic relations between production and trade are built up. Relations 
of that kind must be superseded through the development of common interest 
through the creation and distribution of joint revenues and joint income of 
organizations of associated labor in the trade and production sectors. 


It would also be worthwhile to study the idea of setting up organizations 
that would serve as commodity exchanges, places where the supply and demand 
of the principal farm products, that is, the interests of organizations of 
associated labor, producers, purchasers and consumers, would confront one an- 
other. 


It is especially important to the development of agricultural production and 
to carrying out the orientation toward exports that foreign trade be well-or- 
ganized and, above all, that there be a vigorous and effective system for 
permanent acquisition of export markets and inclusion in the international 
division of labor. 


The knowledge and experience of the advanced countries in Europe and the 
world should be utilized in all of this by transferring it creatively to the 
conditions of self-managed socialist commodity production. To that end it 

















would be worthwhile to organize the preparation of a relevant study which 
would elaborate in detail the complicated problems of developing the market 
and trade for farm products and foodstuffs. 


5.4.2. The system of commodity reserves of farm products and foodstuffs con- 
sists of the following: 1) strategic reserves; 2) market reserves of socio- 
political communities and organizations of associated labor; 3) current re- 
serves (or inventories) as an integral part of the process of production in 
organizations of associated labor and on private farms, and finally, 4) re- 
serves in households. All of these reserves are an integra) part of the pro- 
cess of production, processing and consumption of food. However, market re- 
serves have particular importance to stabilization of production and the mar- 
wet. 


The present system of market reserves of farm products and foodstuffs has 
been well-conceived. It should operate toward stabilization of the market 
and the prices of those products, and thereby also toward advancement of pro- 
duction. Another important function of market reserves is to protect produc- 
ers against losses because of a drop in prices and a marketing crisis. 


The functioning of the system of reserves of farm products and foodstuffs has 
basically been well-thought-out and defined in the relevant legislation. In 
essence the system of market reserves of farm products and foodstuffs has 
been set up so as to operate toward establishment of balance between supply 
and demand through purchases when excessive supply occurs and by bringing 
goods onto the market when a huge demand emerges. In this way it also oper- 
ates toward stabilization of the market and prices. 


The function of protecting producers against a drop in the prices of certain 
products is performed through compulsory purchases at support prices. Socio- 
political communities bear particular responsibility for the functioning of 
the system of reserves and for its role. 


it is indisputable that the system of market reserves has justified its exis- 
tence under our conditions of commodity production. However, it has been bur- 
dened with a number of shortcomings, so that it has not been able to furnish 
its full contribution to stabilization of the market and prices and to the ad- 
vancement of agricultural production. 


At first a limiting factor on the operation of reserves was the fact that 
there was not enough appropriate storage space. This problem has been essen- 
tially alleviated, since sizable capacity has been built in all regions of 
the country. 


The use of market reserves has been limited by (a) the shortage of financial 
resources to build them up, and (b) the poor coordination of interested enti- 
ties. 


For years now resolutions have been passed in the most responsible sociopo- 
litical organizations and bodies for stable and reliable sources of funds to 
be furnished for the functioning of market reserves of farm products and 











foodstuffs. Several times, for example, plans have been made for | million 
tons of corn to be held in market reserves. But these resolutions have by 
and large not been carried out. 


Unless adequate market reserves are created for timely and effective action, 
it is nor possible to achieve the anticipated development of material produc- 
tion, nor stability of the market and of food exports. It is therefore in- 
dispensable that permanent and stable sources of funds be provided to build 
them up at all levels. The following might be possible sources of funds: a 
portion of the reserve funds of organizations of a. sociated labor which would 
be committed through a self-management accord among the interested partici- 
pants; fees, charges and variable levies on imports of farm products and 
foodstuffs; a portion of resources collected through taxation, etc. 


The institution of market reserves has been established not only by the Fed- 
eration, the republics and provinces, but also by certain large centers of 
consumption. But a system of coordination has not yet been established which 
would guarantee that the measures tuken are effective and operate in a single 
direction. There are thus cases when measures are adopted late and even have 
the opposite effect of what was anticipated. It is, of course, not possible, 
nor probably even necessary, to expect coordination at all levels for all 
products. That kind of coordination can be achieved for the principal farm 
products and foodstuffs, such as: wheat, corn, edible oil, sugar, meat, and 
rice, as well as certain of the most important imported components for live- 
stock feed. The role of associated labor, trade unions, consumers and other 
organized entities should be augmented in the system of management and coor- 
dination of market reserves. 


Balances of production of and demand for foodstuffs are an important instru- 
ment in the management and coordination of the handling of reserves. Import 
and export policy must also be most directly bound up with communities for 
cooperation in planning and business operation and market reserves and based 
not only on planned food balances, but also on organized monitoring of ad- 
herence to those balances. What has been planned for production and purchas- 
ing is one thing, and what has been produced, the amount that has been pur- 
chased and the amount being consumed constitute something else. 


Because funds have not been sufficient for purchasing and because the suprort 
prices of the principal farm products and foodstuffs have been set at an ui.- 
realistically low level, reserves have not been performing even the role of 
protecting producers when the products were purchased at support prices. in 
addition, the reserves could not be replenished with purchases at such low 
prices. That is why decisions have been made to make what are called inter- 
vention purchases, i.e., at prices higher than support prices. 


The protective function of commodity reserves should be more effective, which 
means that in case of a marketing crisis purchases should be made at prices 
which will not be considerably lower than market prices when supply and de- 
mand are in balance. In case of disturbances on the domestic market and the 
impossibility of sales on the foreign market, commodity reserves must be ca- 
pable of purchasing all the offered quantities of products covered by the 
support price system. 











Reserves consisting of livestock in the country’s hilly and mountain areas 
also constitute an important part of the system of reserves of farm products 
and foodstuffs. The program for creating reserves consisting of livestock 
has been carried out successfully and has contributed significantly to sta- 
bilizing the development of livestock raising and to augmenting the income of 
producers in the mountain regions. 


The program of reserves consisting of livestock in the hilly and mountain 

areas of the country should be continued and further expanded so that those 
reserves become an essential factor for economic stabilization of livestock 
raising and a factor for carrying out the conception of nationwide defense. 


5.5. Investments 


The investments necessary to carry out this development program for agricul- 
ture exceed its abilities to accumulate capital. It is therefore necessary 
to conduct a vigorous policy of stimulating investments in development of az- 
ricultural production. Investment policy must have an extremly important 
role in this respect. 


It is indispensable that in the immediate future at least 13 percent of pub- 
lic investments in productive assets, which is agriculture'’s share in creat- 
ing the social! product of the entire economy, be allocated to agriculture 
(primary production). As our economy continues to develop, this share of ag- 
riculture in total investments would gradually decrease. 


ihe system of expanded reproduction in agriculture should be based on self- 
minagement pooling of labor and capital of associated labor and private farm- 
ers, in the same way that it is established in the socialized sector of the 
economy in general. Since there is a need tere for investment of capital ex- 
ceeding .he capabilities of organizatione of associated labor in agriculture 
and the private farmers, economic measures will have to stimulate the pooling 
of capital from noneconomic [nonfarm (?)--translator's note] activities. 

This might be in the form of exemption from payment of the income tax when 
investment is made in agriculture; a preferential rate of interest; the 
granting of long-term credit, etc. It will also be necessary to increase ag- 
riculture’s ability to accumulate capital. 


Proceeding on that basis, it would be possible to use the following sources 
of investment in fixed capital in agriculture: 


i. resources of organizations of associated labor and resources of private 
farmers; 





ii. pooled capital of organizations of associated labor in the sectors of 
agricultural production, processing, trade, the tourist industry and export 
[orixinal reads: source] organizations and other organizations and communi- 
ties with an interest in investing in development of agricultural production; 


iii. pooled capital of organizations of associated labor in the banks; 














iv. resources of the Federal Fund for Cred.t Financing the Faster Develop- 
ment of the Economically Underdeveloped Republics and SAP [Socialist Autono- 
mous Province] Kosovo; 


v. resources of (republic) fund for stimulating the faster development of 
‘ne unde. developed opstinas or of regions in the republic; 


vi. funds of credit unions of private farmers in agricultural cooperatives 
and basic organizations of cooperators as well as the savings of individuals; 


vii. capital of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and other foreign credits. 


In addition, other sources for investment in food ,scoduction could be guaran- 
teed by agreement among the republics and provinces, such as a development 
premium for which the resources would be furnished by consumers, and 60 on. 


If the necessary resources are not turnished in the ways mentioned, legal 
possibilities show'd also be used for mandatory pooling of capital of organi- 
zations of associated labor for investment in agriculture, provided, of 
course, that these resources are not permanentiy alienated from organizations 
of associated labor. 


The emphasis of investment policy in the coming period must de on stimulating 
investments in primary agricultural production. It is also indispensable to 
speed up the production of agricultural equipment, fertilizer and other up- 
to-date equipment and supplies without which vields and productivity cannot 
be increased. Kelatively less would have to be invested in construction of 
new agricultural! and food processing facilities since even the existing fa- 
cilities are underutilized. 


The proposed development strategy would have to be supported by investment 
policy and by investments in fixed capital and land. Investment capital 
would have to be more mobile, free of regionalization, so that the economi- 
cally mos. beneficial allocation of resources and the best production resuits 
would be guaranteed. 


Certain dilemmas concerning investments in agriculture, however, need to '« 
resolved through changes in the system. First of all, the issue of whether 
the purchase of land from private farmers and its improvement should be fi- 
nanced in part with grants and the manner in which flood protection, drainage 
and other infrastructural undertakings related to agriculture would be car- 
ried out. 


Investments for those purposes are specific in nature and are in the broad 
public interest. The economic entities directly involved are unable to carry 
them out [original reads: acquire) in the necessary volume and by the time 
required. For precisely that reason this dilemma should be overcome and op- 
portunities for furnishing those resources sought in the framework of socio- 
political communities and associated labor. Accordingly, the purchase and 
improvement of land, irrigation and drainage, and other major infrastructural 








undertakings should be financed in part from the resources of basic organiza- 
tions of associated labor and private farmers, in part through the pooling of 
capital of organizations of associated labor outside agriculture, and in part 
from outright grants which would be furnished in the framework of sociopoliti- 
cal communities in conformity with constitutional and legal possibilities. 


In the case of irrigation, which is an expensive investment undertaking, it 
would be worthwhile to undertake creation of projects for those purposes as 
soon as possible (type of irrigation, water mains, and so on) and to gather 
the necessary experience. Credits for irrigation ought to be adjusted (in 
time and the interest rate) to the time of operation of those facilities, tak- 
ing into account the positions taken by federal social councils on the fur- 
ther development of socioeconomic relations in water management. 


Preferential rates of interest or the discounting of loans and postponement 
of repayment of credit until production begins ("grace period”) ought to be 
used in the credit financing system even with respect to other specific in- 
vestments such as the building of stables, the purchase of machines, land 
purchases, etc. 


The money savings of private farmers ought to be drawn as much as possible 
into the system of cooperative credit unions, and the savings lent out exclu- 
sively or at least mostly to agriculture. 


eOe Price Policy 


The price policy pertaining to farm products and foodstuffs should be freed 
as soon @s possible of those functions which do not belong to it by the na- 
ture of things anc with which it has been burdened in the past and which have 
heen involved in preventing the desired goals from being achieved in agricul- 
ture. The problems of protecting the standard of living of the population, 
social welfare policy, or protection of a certain level of consumption, as 
has often been done up to now, can no longer be solved with price policy. 


The freer formation of prices according to conditions on the market is a pre- 
condition not only for establishment of economic price relations and estab- 
lishment of conditions for the constructive effect of the market, but are 
also an essential condition for carrying out the proposed production orienta- 
tion and for achieving a growth of consumption and exports. 


Feonomic policy measures, above all measures concerning imports and exports, 
should guarantee that domestic prices be influenced by world prices, that is, 
by world productivity, while at the same time there would be an adequate sys- 
tem of protection against disloyal competition and dumping, much as is done 
with industrial products. A precondition for the functioning of this mecha- 
niem is, of course, discontinuation of bans on imports and exports and cre- 
ition of conditions for freer imports and exports of farm products and food- 
stuffs, along with a vigorous economic foreign trade policy. 


The free formation of prices according to conditions on the domestic market 
would have to be introduced gradually. In order to maintain stability of the 
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market and prices, especially concerning the principal foodstuffs (bread, oil 
and lard, in addition to milk for direct consumption and meat) material re- 
serves have to be vigorously and effectively involved through purchases of 
quantities when there is a drop in prices below the support level, and deliv- 
eries in case of a shortage until imports arrive. 


Thus import and export policy and the policy of the naterial reserves would 
operate toward achievement of the goals--i.e., influence of world prices and 
productivity on the movement of domestic prices, along with simultaneous 
maintenance of the necessary stability of the marr.t and prices through es- 
tablishment of adequate balance between supply and demand. 


This policy can be implemented only if the prices of industrial and other in- 
puts, which comprise as much as 60 percent of all .e production costs in ag- 
riculture, are formed under the same conditions, i.e., under the equal influ- 
ence of world prices and world productivity. The kind of movement experi- 
enced by domestic prices of manufactured fertilizers, fuel and lubricants, 
feed, and certain other production supplies is especially important. If the 
prices of these products are essentially out of line with the prices of the 
products of agriculture, when compared to world prices, conditions woulc come 
ibout for introduction of compensation, since there would be a siphoning of 
primary distribution, assuming that the prices of agricultural 
products are set at the level of world prices. 


7 
income through 


pociety ought to conduct a policy toward the agricultural producer of pro- 
tecting the production of those products : ated to major investments in pro- 
duction as well as those which can be sold on the world market under norma] 
conditions of the stimulation of exports. To that end it would be necessary 
to continue to conduct a policy of protecting producers by setting support 
prices. 


The range of those products covered by the system of support prices must be 


small (wheat, corn, grapes, pork and poultry meat, powdered milk, oil, lard 
and sugar, shelled soybeans and alfalfa meal), determined by the number of 
irticles which we are holding in market reserves. Purchases at support 


ices would be made only when danger threatens that prices will drop appre- 


he level of support prices ought to be set according to the average domes ic 
market prices over the previous 5 years, but not below the level of the aver- 
int 4 ae “a! i tt it pr duct. 

./. Monetary and Credit Policy 


redit policy should in future be more a factor than it has been 
in carrying out development policy in agriculture and in the agroindustrial 


y must serve to equip organizations of associated labor and pri- 


. 
, 
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a 
vate farmers to enter into and develop relations on the principle of pooling 
labor and capital. In that way the resources constituting the credit 











potential of banks should contribute to guaranteeing the lasting nature of 
production and supply of farm products and to integration cf associated la- 
oor. Those resources of society must exert an influence toward stigulating 
the process of establishing ties in production and association among produc- 
ers, processors and consumers of agricultural procucts. 


Social compacts should s .fy the terms and conditions for the credit fi- 
nancing and support of the development of agricultural production. These 
terms anc conditions should also be an integral part of plans and planning 
documents of commercial banks and of their credit policy. The self-manage- 
ment bodies of the banks should itn their decisions commit the credit re- 
sources of the banks, i.e., the resources wiich organizations of associated 
labor have pooled in the banks, to the priority and agreed development pro- 


yrams. in that context reciscount policy should also guarantee agricultural 

production in a particular volume and quality and at particular prices. This 

policy should speed up the process of contracting for production and should 

stimulete establishment of linkage in associated labor across republic bound- 

if ie 

anile the monelary and credit system we have had up to now and the policy 
vetoing mote issue on the basis of an agreed selective purpose have by and 


irve played a constructive role, at the same time we do not have at the 
level of Yugoslavia nor in the republics an appropriate system for the credit 
financing of investments. It is indispensable to develop the foundations of 
f pooling income and resources in accordance with 
r riteria jointly established for the entire country or within the re- 
; r provinces. 


i system m tne bdaS156 O 


| slso worthwhile to undertake the establishment of specialized agricul- 
tural banks everywhere where the need and conditions exist. These would not 
be conventional banks, but development banks which would be initiators of 
collaboration with other banks, of the drafting and implementation of devel- 
pment programs, and of the pooling of labor and capital not only of agricul- 
e, but of the entire agroindustrial complex. 


The policy of taxing income derived from agricultural activity should become 
in important instrument of economic policy in the sector of agriculture. The 
taxes now paid by private farmers are alnost negligible as to the total reve- 
they represent. That is why fiscal policy is altogether ineffective and 
ul e reassessed and improved. Within that framewors a study should also 
be made of the possibility and conditions created for introducing taxation of 
income actua!!y earned wherever possible and justified, and the manner of as- 
certaining that income should be simplified. For the tax to become any «ind 
f effective instrument of economic policy in agriculture the tax base on the 


basis of the -adaster income and the tax rates first have to be increased es- 

sentially. Then a reassessment ought to be made of the present set of tax 

instruments so as to make the holding of land exvensive for anvone who culti- 
t poorly or does not cultivate it at all and pavable for productive 


farmers. If that is to be feasible, the revenues collected from the tax 








ought to be used mostly to stimulate commodity production by granting pur- 
chase premiums to producers for market surpluses delivered and then to fi- 
nance the specialized services and other forms of advancement of agriculture. 
Exemption from taxes or tax deductions would be oriented toward protecting 
the standard of living of households of elderly people and also toward those 
landowners who are investing to improve the soil and who are pooling labor 
and capital. 


5.9. Export Policy 


On the basis of production orientation and programmed production it is possi- 
ble for Yugoslavia to free itself relatively rapidly of its dependence on im- 
ports and to augment the exports of farm products. The following tasks are 
especially important in this regard: 


Through the development of domestic production the importation of wheat 
should be eliminated even by next year, thus discontinuing an expenditure of 
about $100 million a year for impoi.s. However, the long-range orientation 
should be such that in the year 2000 about 300,000 tons of hard wheat would 
be imported, and about i million tons of soft wheat would be exported. In 
that way the foreign exchange for the imports would be furnished by the ex- 
ports, and a net surplus of foreign exchange inflow would also be achieved. 


The present importation of wool should be rapidly reduced by the rapid growth 
of sheepraising. 


The need to import soybeans should be essentially diminished by achieving the 
anticipated production of soybeans. 


By achieving the anticipated volume of production conditions would be cre- 
ated so that the following exports would be achieved in the year 2000: about 
2 million tons of commercial corn; about 150,000 tons of seed corn; about 
350,999 tons of beef; about 150,000 tons of pork; about 100,000 tons of poul- 
try meat; about 75,900 tons of lamb; and then about 200,900 tons of wine; 
about 35,900 tons of table grapes. 


Expansion of exports will be an important stimulus for the further develop- 
ment of the production of the agroindustrial complex and also a contribu: on 
to the faster development of the entire economy. In actuality the faster 
growth of exports is an imperative for achieving the development of agricul- 
tural production and for changing its structure. Uniess there is a strong 
growth of exports, that orientation would not be capable of realization. 


5.19. Manufactured and Natural Fertilizers 


If the anticipated program tor development of agriculture is to be achieved, 
by the year 2000 there will have to be fertilizer consumption of about 3 mil- 
lion tons of active ingredients, N, P2Os, and K20 (851,000 tons are now con- 
sumed) distributed as follows: 1.5 million tons of N (421,000 tons at pres- 
ent), 800,900 tons of P»O« (now 200,009 tons), and 700,900 tons of K20 (at 
present 200,000 tons). 




















In 1960 the production of manufactured fertilizers was ! million tons of the 
active ingredients N and P20s, and it did not satisfy the demand. Completion 
of plants under construction would bring production up to 2 million tons, 
which would cover the demand of agriculture over the next 6-8 years. How- 
ever, construction is behind schedule, and the investors are having difficul- 
ties with financial resources, so it is possible that the planned production 
will not be achieved. Maximum efforts should be made, then, to carry out the 
construction program up to 1985 and to immediately undertake construction of 
new plants in the period after 1985 in order to cover a consumption of about 
3 million tons. Long-range plans for development of the manufactured fertil- 
izer industry should be adopted urgently and construction begun in good time, 
care being taken as to the geogra;hic location of these plants. 


Aside from manufactured fertilizers, there are also large unutilized reserves 
of stable manure. 


A possible production from the present 5,535,009 standard head of livestock 
amounts to about 700,900 tons of active ingredients, which amounts to a total 
of 7/6 «g of active ingredients per hectare of arable land. 


it is estimated that nowhere near that amount is now being used because ma- 
nure is not being handled properly, because it is not being spread properly, 
etc. 


fhe specialized tield services, which at present are mainly inadequate, 
should explain how and when fertilizer should be used and its impact toward 
higher yields. In addition, preferential conditions should be furnished for 
the construction of concrete manure pits, to purchase tanks for spreading 
iquid manure and other equipment, especially for associated private farmers. 


jaste and dumps. Enormous quantities of organic manures are to be found in 
city refuse whose removal and destruction is a problem in all cities of any 
size. Plants for processing city waste are simple, relatively cheap, and 
they make it possible to produce quality nitrogen fertilizers in sizable 
quantities. Belgrade, for example, has |.5 million tons of waste every year, 
from which it is possible to obtain at least abvut 25,900 tons of active in- 
uredients: N, P20: and K20. 


Sizable cities ought to undertake construction of appropriate plants so as to 
obtain large quantities of fertilizers in terms of active ingredients to in- 
crease agricultural production. Later this would be expanded to all cities. 


If full use were made of existing sources (stable manure, city waste and 
ther sources of manure) it would be possible to triple consumption of active 
ingredients (N, P»O*« and KoO) per hectare and to completely satisfy the de- 
mand tor nitrogen and other fertilizers. 


There are also other sources of energy and raw materials in agriculture such 
as solar energy which is used for production in vegetable production under 
plastic, in poultry raising and elsewhere, and then bioenergy, by-products of 
the food processing industry, thermal energy from factories and thermal 














electric power plants, which can be usec for production of winter vegetables 
in greenhouses, etc. 


9.11. Development of the industry Manufacturing Agricultural Equipment and 
Supplies 


The agricultural equipment industry, the fertilizer industry, and then the 
chemical industry producing chemicals for plant and animal pest and disease 
control, and then the industry manufacturing construction machines and other 
installations for construction of water management projects to meet the needs 
of agriculture have been developing relatively rapidly in Yugoslavia. 


However, all or a majority of these industries have the shortcoming of a 
rather high degree of dependence upon ioports. 1.1 5s dependence has all the 
greater impact on domestic production when the particular organization has 
achieved a lower level of real cooperation with the foreign trading partners 
on the basis of an equal division of labor. In other words, producers of ag- 
ricultural equipment and supplies ior agriculture who are dependent upon im- 
ports and who are not at the same time exporters of certain components or 
finished products have greater difficulties in development of production and 
in supplying agriculture. This is manifested in the shortage of spare parts 
or indeed of finished products intended for agriculture. 


In addition, our industry manufacturing agricultural equipment and machines 
has not yet achieved the optimum division of labor within the country on the 
basis of specialization, that is, a program for highly productive production 
of complete lines of machinery for the particular types of agricultural pro- 
duction, such as lines for vegetables, for production and preparation of si- 
lage, and then standardized buildings and equipment for livestock raising, 
and so on. The lack of complete machinery for private farms is being felt 
particularly. 


The envisaged strategy for the development of agriculture is based on the use 
of the most up-to-date equipment and supplies and cannot be carried out oth- 
erwise. 


More optimum use of agricultural machines through pooling and standardization 

maxes and models could mean large savings in energy consumption and o> i- 
malization of the use of machinery, especially tractors (which even now are 
almost more abundant than necessary in an optimum organization of work), as 
well as equipment. 


Credit policy, import policy and other measures should direct the further 
equipping of agriculture in the following directions: 


First, reduction of the number of makes and models of tractors. 


Second, strengthen the domestic production of agricultural equipment. 


Third, grant credits to purchase machines only to the associated producers. 





The agricultural equipment industry must equip itself so that it can speed up 
its own development on the basis of specialization, division of labor within 
the country and inclusion in the international division of labor and organize 
the production of complete lines and units which domestic agriculture needs. 


This kind of advanced “agricultural” industry, allied with an advanced agri- 
culture, will be a very important and capable exporter of equipment and 
knowledge, above all to the developing countries, which will be facing a 
great battle for food production. In those efforts of theirs help from non- 
aligned Yugoslavia will certainly be highly esteemed. 


5.12. Development of the Industry for Processing Agricultural Products 


The development of this industry has to be brought into line with development 
of the raw materials base. Development to date shows that we have suffered 
very great losses because development of production and development of the 
processing of agricultural products were not in line with one another. A 
consequence of this is the underutilization of existing plants, which very 
often, unfortunately, is not being resolved by efforts and resources to in- 
crease domestic production, but through imports. Moreover, the food process- 
ing industry is in large part oriented in its technology toward production by 
means of imported components and raw materials. The industry for processing 
agricultural products has become dependent on imports. This is worsening the 
already unfavorable position of the agroindustrial complex in the country's 
balance of payments, and it acts as a disincentive for the development of do- 
mestic production. The reason for this situation lies in the fact that the 
industry which is importing raw materials has been achieving better results 
in terms of income than the industry supplied with raw materials produced do- 
mestically, and that is a consequence of disordered relations in export and 
import policy. 


in future development existing facilities should undergo reconstruction and 
modernization, primarily on the basis of programs for exporting finished 
products in a high phase of manufacture, which is a way of equipping them to 
export more and to achieve the largest possible net inflow of foreign ex- 
change. Maximum efforts ought to be directed toward increasing the produc- 
tion of raw materials in our own agriculture and in this way to reduce the 
dependence on imports of the industry for processing agricultural products. 


Processing capacity should be expanded only to cover programs for exporting 
certain farm products and foodstuffs, above all products in a high degree of 
manufacture. Current export and import policy ought to allow free export and 
import on the basis of approved export programs in which a net foreign ex- 
change surplus is realized. 


5.13. Schooling and Education 


There is a need to reassess curricula and syllabi of junior and senior post- 
secondary schools [of agriculture] and to adapt them to the specific needs of 
agricultural production, along with extensive involvement of associated la- 
bor. 











in the republics and provinces a thorough examination should be made of the 
advisability of retaining the present network of schools of agriculture in 
view of the burden they represent on the income of the economy and the possi- 
bility of providing jobs for the graduates in agricultural production. 


It woul? be worthwhile if the work programs of junior and senior postsecond- 
ary institutions give more space to continuing and supplemental education of 
graduates aiong with masters programs and specialized studies. It would ac- 
cordingly be worthwhile to study the advantages that would be realized if 
certain schools of agriculture were transformed in.» centers for continuing 
supplemental education of personne! and the relevant decisions made on that 
basis. 


In the system of targeted education there is a ne to create appropriate 
lines of study to train specialists for work in agriculture. Associated la- 
bor, 48 well as factors in society at large, above all self-managinzg communi- 
ties of interest for education, cooperative alliances, organizations of the 
Socialist Alliance and Socialist ¥.uth should encourage and guide education 
of young farmers on a parttime and fulltime basis so that everyone who com- 
mits himself to engagirg in agriculture on a long-term basis on farms which 
are involved in associaticr or cooperation should have completed an agricul- 
tural school or 2 school : ur skilled personnel in agriculture. In that con- 
text it would be worthwhile to take initiative toward gradual development of 
regional centers for supplemental specialized education of farmers who have 
made a long-term commitment to work in agriculture. The first step toward 
that goal would be the planned construction of centers for supplemental edu- 
cation of farmers in major agricultural centers. Those centers ought to be 
equipped with teaching aids and developed in such a way that they offer theo- 
retical knowledge and the practical application of that knowledge, which 
means that they must among other things also have farms engaged in coopera- 
tion or association and also socialized farms organized in the most up-to- 
date way. In all the republics and provinces, depending on the specific sit- 
uation, agreements should be arrived at to the effect that after a certain 
date investment credits will not be granted to farmers who do not have at 
least secondary specialized qualifications. 


In the republics and provinces there is a need to analyze the conception for 
development of specialized agricultural service and the results of their ‘ork 
in order to find the best solutions depending on the specific possibilitie. 
and needs. In any case it would be worthwhile to undertake and carry out the 
greatest possible dispersion of the network of agricultural stations so that 
specialized aid is furnished in good time and at a level of competence to all 
commodity producers. 


It would be expedient in scientific research organizations to examine (long- 
range) work programs from the standpoint of the new advances of science and 
technology in the world with respect to energy production and its impact on 
the development of agriculture. Especially important are those solutions 
pertaining to the organization of associated labor, to more optimum conduct 
of business, and to higher productivity. 











5.14. Employment and Creation of New Jobs 


Achievement of these prerequisites for the development of the agroindustrial 
complex and fulfillment of the Basic Premises of the Long-Range Economic Sta- 
bilization Program would create conditions for employing educated and trained 
personnel in agriculture and rural areas along three lines. First, through 
the development of association and socially organized production of private 
farmers, through expansion of socialized farms, and especially through the 
development of the cooperative movement, opportunities are opened up for hir- 
ing agronomists, economists, veterinarians, mechanics and other specialized 
personnel. Second, by dispersing the plants of nonfarm organizations in 
rural areas where a sizable number of persons applying for employment come 
from. Third, by developing the facilities of what is referred to as “small 
business” and through the aid which opstina assemblies can offer to the de- 
velopment of this kind of activity in rural areas. 


Precise data are not available on the composition of persons registered with 
labor offices with respect to domicile, but it is estimated that most of 
these persons do have a house--dwelling and property--in rural areas. 

Through the development of the activities enumerated, some of these people 
migh. tind pernanent employment in a village where they already have a dwell- 
ing and property. That kind of action would contribute significantly to 
solving the present unemployment, to development of agricultural production, 
to the development of various service activities, to the production of other 
goods, to the development of rural settlements and their infrastructure, and 
it would also have great importance to future socioeconomic development. 


4%. The Federal Council for Farm Policy 


The complexity of the problems of the development of the agroindustrial conm- 
plex ‘(engineering and technological, organizational and economic, and socio- 
economic) demands that an examination be made of the need to form a federal 
council for farm policy. The council might have a very important role in 
finding many solutions in carrying out the long-range program for stabiliza- 
tion and development of agroindustrial production. 


Appendix |. Approximate Projections of Production on the Basis of the Pro- 
posec Strategy 


Through adoption of the proposed strategy for long-range development, through 
selection of priorities, through the social division of labor among regions 
and entities, and through a marxet-orlented economic policy it is anticipated 
that by about the year '990 agriculture would be entirely covering all needs 
in the country, along with increased income of producers, and it would guar- 
antee a steady very smal! net export, and thereafter agriculture would become 
4 permanent and significant exporter of food and a permanent factor in faster 
economic development. 


Even by the end of this 5-year plan we might anticipate very important re- 
sults in production by branches, and even more in the 5-vear period 1985-1990. 











Livestock Production 


As a result of the development of field cropping and higher personal] income, 
livestock production would become a leading branch of agriculture. This ne- 
cessitates and facilitates a growth of the livestock population and improve- 
ment of ‘ts quality. 


Table 1. Projection of the Livestock Population, in millions of head 


Type of Livestock 1.30 2000 
Cattle 5.5 9 
Sheep and goats [original reads: cattle’ 7.4 20 
Hogs 9 16 
Poultry 66.0 120 


Assuming this livestock population, in the year 2000 we would approach the 

present situation in the economical.y advanced countries of Europe (France, 
West Cermany, England, and so on) with respect to the size of the livestock 
population relative to area and to the size of the human population. 


Assuming the anticipated size of the livestock population, meat production 
would be 3.18 million tons (1,505,000 tons),* 2.5 million tons of which would 
be consumed in the country, which means a per capita consumption of about 

100 kg, together with the raw fats and viscera and dressed fish, and about 
600,000 tons would remain for export. 


On the basis of that livestock population and a particular technology we 
might anticipate the following meat production by types of livestock: 


i. cattle--1.5 million tons of live weizht, that is, 800,000 tons (350,000 
tons), 500,000 tons of this for domestic consumption and 300,000 tons for ex- 
port. Principal producers: production of young animals; associated farmers 
and cooperators: initial fattening; ana the socialized farms: fattening or 
finishing. 


ii. swine--1.4 million tons (473,000 tons), 1.3 million tons for domestic 
consumption and 100,000 tons for export in processed form. Producers: s- 
cialized farms, associated farmers, and cooperators. 


iii. poultry--650,000 tons (277,000 tons); 550,000 tons for domestic con- 
sumption and 100,000 tons for export. Principal producers: cooperators. 


iv. sheep and goats--200,000 tons (60,000 tons at present), of this 100,000 
tons of meat would be for domestic consumption, and 100,000 tons would go for 
export (primarily to the Near East). 


v. viscera, rabbits and fish--250,000 tons for domestic consumption. 





* The present figures are given in parentheses. 
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vi. horses--25,000 tons for export. 


vii. eggs--8 billion (4.4 billion), which also makes it possible to export. 
Cooperators and socialized farms would be the producers. 


viii. honey--8,000 tons (5,700 tons). Producers: private farmers, other 
individuals, cooperators and cooperatives. 


ix. milk--14 billion liters (4.4 million liters). Producers: associated 
farmers, socialized sectur and cooperators. In view of difficulties in mak- 
ing sales on the world market for milk and dairy products. shere is justifi- 
cation for greater orientation toward beef cattle. 


Field Cropping, Fruitgrowing and Crapegrowing 


It is possible to achieve the following output in field cropping by the year 
2009, in millions of tons: 





Associated 

Socialized Farmers and 
Crop Total Sector Cooperation 
Wheat 7.0 (5.2) 5.00 2.00 
Barley 1.5 (0.8) 0.75 0.75 
Corn 20.5 (9.3) 5.50 10.00 
Sugar beets 10.5 (5.2) 8.00 2.50 
Oilseed and soybeans 2.0 (0.3) 1.20 0.80 
Alfalfa 5.0 (2.1) 2.00 3.00 


Production in fruitgrowing and grapegrowing would increase by 50 percent, and 
a sizable portion of the increased output would go for export. 


Per Capita Output 


Increasing the volume of production of farm products and foods*uffs as en- 
visaged by the projections presented would make it possible to achieve a 
large increase in per capita food production, even though Yugoslavia'’s popu- 
lation will grow by about 3.8 million up to the year 2000. Thus the produc- 
tion of the principal field crops (wheat and corn) would increase 67 percent 
on a per capita basis, meat production 87 percent, milk and eggs 66 percent, 
and so on. In other words, this kind of development of agriculture would fa- 
cilitate a corresponding growth of consumption, that is, a rise in the stand- 
ard of living of our country’s population. 


It the proposed growth of output were broken down by shorter periods of time, 
the program would be approx!tacely as follows: 


According to the social compact on development of agriculture up to the year 
1985, stabilization is to be achieved at a level of output of 6.0 million 
tons of wheat, 13.0 million tons of corn, 7.5 million tons of sugar beets, 
400,000 tons of oilseed and soybeans, 1.5 million tons of meat, and about 5.2 
billion liters of milk. 











Table 2. Per Capita Output 





1979-1980 2000 (pro- 1979- 
Product (actual) jection) 1980=100 
Corn and wheat 620 kg 1,075 kg 167 
Meat and fish 66 kg 128 kg 185 
Milk 195 liters 323 liters 166 
Eggs 195 312 166 


The socialized sector is to expand by 250,000 hectares. 


Every organization for processing farm products is to achieve the fullest 
possible utilization of capacity in place on the ». sis of domestic raw mate- 
rials. 


Adequate production of nitrogen and potassium fertilizers, machines, parts 
and equipment is to be ensured. Decailed programs are to be drafted for full 
utilization of natural sources for manuring the land (stable ranure, city 
refuse, etc.). 


By 1985 socialized farms are to have at least 0.7 standard head of livestock 
per hectare of arable land, not including meadows (as against 0.4 in 1980), 
and private farmers 9.7 (0.6 at present), with a trend up to the vear 2000 so 
that socialized farms have 2 standard head of livestock per hectare (this is 
the present average in the Common Market), and private farmers 1.9. 


Detailed programs are to be drafted for construction of irrigation systems, 
the construction of smaller systems is to begin, so that in the period 1985- 
1990 a large public campaign would begin as a nationwide movement for regulat- 
ing the water regime and for irrigation and drainage. By the year 2000 irri- 
gation should be provided on at least 16 percent of the arable land and drain- 
age of land which is now subject to flooding (which is half of the present 
situation of the countries around us). Large efforts at drainage anc irriga- 
tion would make it possible to use the construction capability which is now 
underutilized because of investment cutbacks. Aside from the fact that they 
do not require imported equipment, these projects also employ a large work 
force. 


Precise studies should be adopted on the use of farm.and, on inheritance, and 
on land consolidation. Even in the autumn planting wheat should be planted 
on all that area which the socialized sector has turned into meadows. By 
next year studies should be adopted on taxation of land at a considerably 
higher tax rate. 


All of these activities should be put in more specific terms in the social 
compacts of the republics and provinces, of the individual republics and 
provinces, and also within the republics. Performance of these activities 
will have to be constantly monitored and analyzed and a critical analysis 

made of those tasks which have not been completed, and individuals and col- 
lectives will have to be made accountable at all levels and in all structures. 











Appendix 2. Program of Actions for Carrying Out This Stabilization Progras 
I. Matters To Be Dealt With Immediately 


2.1. Commence the drafting of long-range development programs for regions 
within the republics and provinces as well as among them, including a devel- 
opment strategy and priorities and maximum utilization of economic advantages. 
In particular a detailed plan should be drafted for expansion of the area in 
the socialized sector of agriculture and for pooling the labor and capital 
and land of private farmers. 


All agroindustrial combines should begin to draft long-range development 
plans on the principle of aligning factors (capacities) of production within 
and among the individual phases of reproductive entities or lines of repro- 
duction, that is, of reproductive communities. 


2.2. Agricultural cooperatives, basic organizations of cooperators and other 
organizations of associated labor which pool their labor, capital and land 
with private farmers should immediately establish records on private farms 
which have made a long-term commitment to making a living in agriculture, 
should extend specialized aid primarily to them, should offer development 
programs, production technology, should guide them toward formation of asso- 
ciations on the basis of specialized production, should provide them material 
aid on the basis of foint investments or corresponding credits intended for 
production in conformity with development plans. 


2.3. Since a large production potential does exist in anima] husbandry and 
meat production, by the year 1984 a joint Yugoslav or republic long-range 
plan (plans) for development of production intended for export should be 
drafted, and that in sever1l variants (minimum, moderate and maximum). On 
the basis of that plan (plans) the relevant public authorities would attempt 
to conclude intergovernmental arrangements concerning export, joint ventures 
an‘ other conditions necessary for selling the output on the foreign market. 


2.4. Preparations should be begun for applying the new price policy on farm 
products and foodstuffs--based on the free formation of prices according to 
market conditions, so that even by the beginning of the 1983/84 farming year 
the transition would be made to applying the new policy. It is very impor- 
tant in this to give market reserves at all levels the necessary capability, 
to adopt new legislation on imports and exports, on the credit financing of 
production and inventories, etc. 

2.5. The set of instruments of the system for expanded reproduction in agri- 
culture needs to be added to, the point of departure being the Law on Ex- 
panded Reproduction and Past Labor. It is very importan*® here that in all 
the republics and provinces an effective sjatem be developed for the credit 
financing of investment projects in agriculture specific elements of which 
would be preferential rates of interest and interest collected in advance, 
nonrepayable investments in certain purposes (purchase of land, irrigation 
and drainage, the basic infrastructure) and which would be so conceived as to 
encourage joint ventures and ties based on income sharing. The additional 








work on this set of instruments should begin immediate]~ and should be conm- 
pleted by the end of 1983 so that it would be entirely in effect as of the 
beginning of 1984. 


2.6. Im all the republics and provinces a very careful reassessment of land 
legisiat‘on (use, ownership and inheritance) should be undertaken inmediately 
60 as to guarantee optioum use, protection, preservation and improvement of 
farmland. A decision to that effect was indeed adopted by the 10th LCY Con- 
gress back in 1974, making it the duty of party members to carcy it out. Ap- 
propriate programs should be adopted on that basis in all opstinas. 


It is very important in this connection that appropriate changes be made in 
the policy and system concerning taxation of landowners. These changes 
should be made so that even in 1984 they would be . effect throughout the 
country. 


It is the duty of associated labor in the agricultural processing industry to 
secure raw materials for its own oj eration and for full use cf capacity by es- 
tablishing ties with associated labor in primary agricultural production. 

The practice of purchasing should be done away with and replaced by contract- 
ing for production. 


2.7. Organizations of associated labor in the food and processing industry 
should begin to program development on the basis of maximum use of domestic 
raw materials. All processing plants must provide a long-term supply from 
domestic sources on the basis of contracting for the development of produc- 
tion, along with the realization of joint income and joint revenues. 


2.8. The drafting of a plan for construction of new plants to manufacture 
fertilizer after 1985 should be undertaken immediately so that fertilizer 
consumption of about 3 million tons in the year 2000 would be achieved. 


2.9. Organizations of associated labor in the production of agricultural ma- 
chinery should on a self-management basis, together with organizations of as- 
sociated labor in agriculture, draw up long-range production plans on the ba- 
sis of division of labor, taking care to produce complete units and lines for 
the various types of agricultural production. 


2.10. It is necessary to undertake in an organized way, on the basis of ay- 
propriate specialized and scientific studies, the devising of a conception 
for the development of the market and trade in farm products and to modernize 
the trade sector and its facilities on the basis of that conception. Partic- 
ular attention should be paid here to developing the organization of foreign 
trade and the export market for farm products and foodstuffs. 


Il. Matters Requiring an Ongoing Effort 


The issues raised by the long-range stabilization program must be a constant 
and lasting concern of the entire society, of the entire population, espe- 
clally producers and their associations. There exist a large number of in- 
stitutions for work on development of agricultural production at the level of 











the Federation, the republics and provinces, regions and opstinas (secre- 
tarilats, chambers, cooperative alliances, associations, communities, funds 
anc a number of others). An examination should be made of the situation to 
see in what measure and to what extent all this is necessary and to see how 
much it can actually contribute to the development of associated labor. Many 
tasks are duplicated, but no one is bearing responsibility for mistakes and 
oversights. 


It has become established practice for anyone to hold a supervisory positicn 
in agriculture, and many personnel have held supervisory positions for de- 
cades even though they have committed a number of oversights and errors which 
have caused many difficulties. 


The main precondition for successfully carrying out the program of stabiliza- 
tion is the renewal of personnel, individual and collective accountability 
for carrying out the policy which has been adopted and for quality perfor- 
mance of the obligations assumed. 


Writs This program of the most important actions to be taken has not covered 
those actions envisaged by the Social Compact on Implementing Policv 
for Development of the Agroindustrial Complex and set forth in Yugo- 
sltavia's social plan for the period 1981-1985, since they have already 
been adopted, wid there is no need to repeat then. 


Appendix. Tables 


Table |. Balance of Exports and Imports of Agricultural Products, in mil- 
lions of U.S. dollars 


Groups in the Standard Interna- 1966- 1971- 1976- 
tional Trade Classification 1970 1975 1980 





Exports 


9. Food and live animals 
Beverages and tobacco 


ilseed 
9. Miscellaneous products 
+. Animal fats and olil« 
tal 
Imports 


0. Food and live animals 
|. Beverages and tobacco 
2. Olleeed 
29. Miscellaneous products 
&. Animal fate and oils 


Tota! 











Table 1 (continued) 











Groups in the Standard inaterna- 1966- 1971- 1976- 
tional Trade Classification 1970 1975 1980 

Balance 

Deficit -- -116 -161 
Surplus +98 — aus 


Table 2. Livestock Raising in Certain European Countries in 1979% 


West Yugo- 
indicator Germany Engiand Italy France slavia 








Area--thousands of square 
ilometers--arable! *| Jy ele! 95 1/% 72 
vumper t tarmers, in 


t sands 
Tota! 2,657 1,174 6,7% 4,877 6,200 
iinfully employed 1,244 542 2,523 2,088 3, 300 


ittle 15.1 13.5 8.7 24.90 5.4 
Swine 22.4 7.9 8.8 11.4 7.5 
Sheep 1.2 31.4 9.1 11.8 7.4% 

Number of head of livestock 
per hectare of arable land 
Cattle 2.1 2.0 0.9 1.4 ), 7** 
(9.3) 
Swine 3.1 1.2 0.9 0.7 1.0 
(1.0) 
shee 1.2 41.4 9.1] 11.8 Jed 
Number of head of livestock 
per gainfully employed 
irmer 
ittle 12.1 4.9 5.4 11.5 .4 
(2.9) 
wine 12.0 14.6 3.5 5.3 2.0 
(j QO) 
rer ‘ 57.9 3.4 9.7 1.9 
(1.9) 
* According to the FAO lefinition, not including meadows. 


se Pertains to the socialized sector. 








Unitec States 
Canada 
Austraila 
west Cermany 
France 

Italy 

SS 

mungary 


wui “4 itria 


iv LaW“=—Z000 
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Per Capita Production of Grain, Meat and Milk in Certain Countries 


Per Capita Output, in kg, 
Over 3-Year Period 1978-19890 





Crain Meat Milx 
1,2 11? 256 
1,660 192 318 
1,490 204 397 
380 74 391 
850 97 601 
310 59 183 
740 58 359 
1,210 129 22 
920 71 199 
670 64 191 
5 -- -- 
1,150 122 323 


* China has 0.07 hectare of arable land on a per capita basis, and Yugosla- 








via 0.40 hectare. 
al +. investments in Agriculture, annual average 
195/7- 1963- 196/- 19, l- i) }- 
itor 1961 1966 197) 1976 1979 
men n fixed capi- 
" ee ns of current 
cginars) 
Total 1,280 2,099 2, 985 8,264 20, 869 
Pub i ic 900 1,539 1,965 4,263 10,066 
rivate 380 551 1,023 4,001 10,803 
Investments in agriculture 
relative to the social 
product of agriculture, 
mn percentage) 
tal 19.1 13.1 ll.] 12.3 17.6 
ubl {« 129.0 50.3 33.1 25.9 33.5 
Private 3.46 4.4 4.9 7.9 12.2 
ive nents in agriculture 
reiative to total in- 
estments, in percentage) 
i! 14.9 10.2 6.7 6.4 >.8 
“at 10.5 ea 4.4 3.3 2.8 
‘ri iL 4.4% 2./ 2.3 5. i 3.0 





Table & (continued) 


indicator 





Distr‘>ution of invest- 
ments in agriculture 
(total = 100) 

Public 
Private 
- 
Table 5. 





Consumption of 


manufactured fer- 
tilizers (in 
thousands tons 
active ingredi- 
ents) 
fotal 
socialized 
sector 
Private 
sector 
Arable land, thou- 
sands of hectares 
fotal 
soc lalized 
sector 
Private 
sector 
Lonsumption per 
hectare of arable 
i 5 \.-* 
> ; 
Total 
lalized 
sector 
‘rivate 
sector 
tribution of 
nseumption (to- 
] r , 


1952- 


1956 











1957- 196 3- 
1961 1966 
70 74 
30 26 





195/- 1942- 
196! 1966 
225 437 
143 260 
Li2 117 
10,240 10,233 
956 1, 340 
9,284 6,893 
24.9 42 
149.2 194 
12.1 ly 

‘ 9 

0% 4] 





0 


1967- 
1971 





66 
34 


1967- 
1971 





591 


320 








1972- 1977- 

1976 1979 
>2 48 
48 52 


Consumption of Manufactured Fertilizers, annual average 








1972- 1977- 
1976 19890 
711 838 
318 321 
393 517 
10,920 9,938 
1,518 1,595 
8,502 8,343 
71.9 84.5 
209.5 201.3 
46.2 62.0 
65 8 
55 62 





Table 5 (continued) 






































1952- 1957- 1962- 196/- 1972- 1977- 
Indicator 1956 196) 1966 1971] 1976 1980 
Index numbers of 
the growth of con- 
sumption per hec- 
tare over the 5- 
year period (pre- 
vious 5-year pe- 
riod = 100) 
Total -- 508 171 1% 122 119 
Socialized 
sector -- 922 124 112 95 96 
Private 
sector -- Ww? 164 156 149 154 
ible 6. supply of Wheat and Rye to Mills 
Quantity (thou- 
sands of tons) Distribution (in 27) 
rce of Raw 1979=- 1980- 198)- 1979- 1980- 1981- 
Materials —_ 1980 1981 1982 =Total 1980 1981 1982 Total 
hases 1,930 2,505 2,100 6,535 43 78 83 be 
rt 1,150 700 1,274 43,124 _37 _22 _87 _32 
ta 5,080 3,205 3,374 9,659 100 100 100 100 


able /. Distr’bution of Avatlable Quantities of Oil by Sources 


Quantity (thou- 

















sands of tons) Distribution (in 7) 
jource of Raw 1979=- 1980- 198)1- 1979=- |1980- i981- 
Materials 1980 1981 1982 Total 1980 198) 1981 Total 

mesti raw 7ate- 

rials 225 9/7 156 4/8 B5 » 29 48 52 
mportec raw ite- 

tials 517 94 42 133 14 16 18 14 
il imports -- 180 122 O02 -- 54 38 4 


mee ee mmm mmm mmm ee NI 


tal 242 531 320 913 100 100 100 100 





Table 8. Supply of Protein Components 


Quantity (thou- 


sands of tons) Distribution (in 2%) 

















Source of Raw 1979- 1980- 198!- 1975- 1920- 198)1- 
Materia’s 1980 1981 198 | Total 1980 981 1982 Total 
Domestic produc- 

tion 117 119 75 311 43 -6 86 35 
Imports 156 207 213 576 _57 64 74 65 
Total 273 326 288 877 100 100 100 100 


lable ¥. iotal Population and Farm Population 
Changes in Population 
From Period to Period 


Population, in thousands (per year, pro mille) 























" , ‘ 
'?, 
wae 


Fstimate of 


} Estimate for 3 


“. 4 
. ; > 


128,096 of 


| 


number also 
whom were farmers. 


june 


in present boundaries. 
the size of the population on 3 March 1941. 
1945. 


Non- Share of Farm Non- 
Year Total Farm farm Population, in 2% Total farm Farm 
192! 12,545 9, BRS 2,660 78.8 eee eee eee 
193 14,530 11,132 3,398 76.6 14.8 24.8 12.0 
4 16,650 12,300 4,359 73.9 13.7 25.0 8.2 
4 15,150 11,100 4,050 75.3 -25.3 <-18.0 -23.3 
7 15,842 10,606 5,24 66.9 12.1 89.1 -14.5 
; 16,991 10,316 6,675 60.7 14.1 19.5 =7.2 
18,549 9,198 9,35! 49.6 11.2 43.0 -14.2 
,) 20,523" 7,844° 12,679 38.2 10.2 39.8 -15.8 
1980 22,344 6,460 15,884 28.9 9.5 25.4 -21.3 
1921-1961 -- -- -- -- 14.0 24.9 19.9 
1948-19280 -- -- -- -- 10.5 34.7 -15.1 


includes 674,449 persons employed abroad temporarily, 


5 Estimate of the Federal Bureau of Statistics given in the "SCGJ--1981" [Sta- 
tistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia--1981], p 411. 














fable 19. Trade Equivalents in Yugoslavia 
’ itor 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
ror iV! kg BASF tertil- 
izer, in Ke: 
aneat 56.) 61.4 55.9 62.8 51.6 50.7 52.9 
Corn 62.3 46.8 70.7 58.2 54.9 59.3 57.4 








Table 10 (continued) 














Indicator 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
Sugar beets 288.0 254.4 261.7 274.2 323.5 314.4 257.3 
Sunflower seed 26.9 26.2 26.7 30.9 se meet 27.5 

For a 55-HP tractor, in 

tons: 
Wheat 41.8 42. 37.4 40.0 29.2 23.0 25.4 
Corn 39.5 46.2 47.4 37.0 31.90 26.9 27.6 
Sugar beets 182.3 175.8 175.2 174.6 182.6 142.5 123.7 
Sunflower seed i7.1 18.1 17.9 19.7 19.9 14.1 13.23 

For a combine, in tons: 
wheat 142.0 181.3 164.7 163.4 127.9 92.9 94.7 
Corn 134.0 197.2 208.5 151.3 135.9 108.8 102.6 

For 190 kg of concentrate, 

in ke: 
Weight gain of young beef -- 14.6 13.5 12.6 13.7 13.2 14.3 
weight gain of swine 21.1 17.3 17.2 18.9 19.1 17.5 17.4 
Weight gain of poultry 21.1 21.3 21.9 23.4 23.7 23.3 27.9 
Table ll. Actual Internal Price Relations of Farm Products in Yugoslavia, 
wheat = 100 

5-Year 

Average, 

Product 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1976-1980 1981 1982* 

Corn 79 79 108 94 85 89 92 89 

Polished rice 261 289 290 231 251 259 246 240 

Sunflower seed 201 208 203 146 229 178 192 216 

Oil rapeseed -- -- 196 135 139 175 -- 211 

Soybeans 247 251 246 158 190 213 219 238 

Sugar beets 21 21 22 16 16 19 20 23 

Cotton 416 413 418 296 202 320 494 562 

Tobacco 1,329 1,289 1,428 1,094 929 1,156 1,122 1,158 

Young beef 788 874 943 770 73%6 804 721 684 

Bacon hogs 708 775 769 645 641 692 687 610 

Sheep and vearling 

sheep 517 664 767 706 750 695 712 579 

Broilers 704 806 857 532 576 659 498 537 

Milk 130 159 156 121 127 135 120 121 

Woo! -- -- -- -- -- 1,162 963 1,631 





* Priorities of prescribed prices in September 1981 for products of the 1982 
harvest. 





Table 12. 





Price Relations in Common Market Countries 

















Product 1977 1978 1979 1980 §=1981 1982 1983 
Hard Wheat = 100 
Corn 63 65 66 67 66 67 67 
Sunflower seed 131 113 119 146 145 153 1% 
Oil rapeseed 126 105 199 134 131 137 137 
Soybeans 126 105 109 eee 143 148 155 
Sugar beets eee 12 13 13 13 13 13 
Cattle for slaughter 502 548 562 579 545 555 566 
Milk ae -- -- as -- -- -- 
Soft Wheat = 100 
Corn 91 92 91 91 91 91 91 
Sunflower seed 185 161 165 197 199 207 217 
Oil rapeseed 181 149 151 181 181 185 185 
Soybeans 181 149 151 ees 196 184 219 
Sugar beets rT 21 21 21 21 22 22 
Cattle for slaughter 722 R48 776 767 751 750 766 
Milk -- -- -- -- 104 105 107 


Source: 


munity Commission, Brussels. 





GREEN EUROPE NEWSLETTER, No 15, 1981, and No 20, 1982, European Con- 














Table 13. Projection of Crop and Livestock Production in the Year 2000 
Crop Production, in Area Harvested, in 
thousands of tons thousands of hectares 
Socialized Private Socialized Private 
Product Total Sector Farmers Total Sector Farmers 
Wheat &- 5.0 2.0 1,100 17,000 400 
Barley he 7.5 8.0 350 150 290 
Corn 20. 5.5 14.5 2,700 690 Ze o7 
Sugar beets 19.5 8.0 2.5 180 150 30 
Oilseed and soybeans ,950.9 1,250.0 1,700.0 850 500 350 
Alfalfa 6,000.9 3,000.0 3,000.0 500 200 300 











Livestock Production Total Socialized Sector Private Farmers 
Meat, in thousands of tons 

Bee‘ 890 350 450 

Pork 1,400 500 900 

Poultry 650 359 300 
Milk, in millions of liters 14,900 7,200 6,800 
Fegs, in millions 8,000 3,200 4,800 











Table 13 (continued) 


Livestock Production Total Socialized Sector Private Farmers 














Number of head of livestock, 
in thousands 


Cattle 9,000 4,000 5,000 
Cows 4,500 1,800 2,700 
Swine 16,000 6,000 19,000 
Sows 2,600 800 1,800 
Poultry 120,000 50,000 70,900 


Table 1%. Arable Landholdings of the Socialized Sector at Present and a Pro- 
jection for the Year 2000, arable area in thousands of hectares 























19860 2000 

Republics and Socialized Socialized 
Provinces Total Sector Share, 2 Sector Share, % 
Sosnia-Hercegovina 1,6% 145 8.9 245 15.0 
Montenegr¢ 144 10 5.4 27 14.7 
Croatia 2,083 403 19.3 624 #0 
Macedonia 650 173 26.6 260 40.0 
Slovenia 645 71 11.0 120 20.0 
Serbia 4,740 B44 17.8 1,387 29.3 

Serbia proper 2,714 156 5.7 407 15.0 

Kosovo 400 46 11.5 80 20.0 

Vojvodina 1,626 642 39.5 900 55.4 
fugoslavia 9,938 1,645 16.5 2,672 26.9 


According to this projection, the arable landholdings of the socialized sec- 
tor would increase by | million hectares through purchases, granting of pen- 
sions to private farmers, land consolidation, and so on. Im addition, an in- 
crease in area is envisaged as a result of large water management projects 
(Sava, Morava, Drina, Vardar, Diemovsko Poljie, Ibar-Lepenac, Kraska Polje, 
and so on) amounting to about 3 million hectares. Thus in the year 2000 the 
socialized sector would have arable landholdings amounting to about 3 million 
hectares, or 30 percent of the total. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


ENERGY OFFICIAL DISCUSSES POWER SHORTAGES, PLANS 
Sarajevo OSLOBODJENJE in Serbo-Croatian 10 Sep 85 6 


[interview with Rade Pavlovic, chairman of the Federal Committee for Energy 
and Industry, by Mustafa Mujagic: “Tomorrow's Energy Situation a Question 
Mark”; date and place not specifiec; 

(Text) The energy site ation in the country refuses to become stable. First 
there is no oll, then no electric power. The shortage of funds is an ever- 
present, so to speak round-the-clock, problem. There are several answers as 
to why this is the case. There are few of those real answers which wil! take 
us down the right path. If it is at all possible to meet the needs, it is 
ditficult to meet the needs of consumers in a short period of time, so that 
the truth is being constantly reconfirmed that tardiness and meandering have 
as baneful effect when it comes to energy. The consequences evoked by the 
shortage of electric power are now becoming evident. Rade Paviovic, chairman 
‘f the Federal Committee for Energy and Industry, explains that these are the 
consequences of the exceptionally long dry season, difficulties in importing 
petroleum, but also of lateness in building facilities of the power industry 
and the lack of continuity in power plant construction. This should be il- 
lustrated by the datum that for several years after 1986 not a single sizable 
power project will go on line. Society has not yet become aware of the con- 
sequences that will follow from that. 


How To Furnish Funds 


Question!) In view of this situation, the question arises how capital wi.. 
be furnished in the future for construction of domestic sources of energy and 
how wil! those sources be utilized’? (we asked Pavlovic.) 


‘Answer’ in the energy strategy and stabilization program we have committed 
ourselves to reducing the country’s dependence on imported energy and to the 
use of domestic resources, especially coal and the hydropower potential. 
Utilization of domestic sources of energy and the furnishing of capital for 
construction will still have to be provided for (on the basis of the Law on 
Expanded Reproduction and Past labor) from the resources of the electric 
power industry itself and from other sources, especially those which are to 
be furnished by power consumers on the basis of pooling labor and capital, 
including forms of mandatory pooling when that is necessary. It will also be 








necessiry in the future to provide credits, since certain fuel and power ac- 
tivities, especially the production and transmission of electric power, are 
capital-intensive an‘? have a long service life, so that additional capital 
must be provided through credit financing. It will still be necessary for us 
to commit a portion of foreign credit tc construction of fuel and power fa- 
cilities, especially on behalf of faster use of domestic resources and be- 
cause of the lag in building fuel and power facilities, which is serious even 
now. 


[Question] And pooling the resources of consumers? 


‘Answer! As for pooling labor and capital to build fuel and power facilities, 
the costs amd benefits of energy sources have to be assessed realistically 
(including compensation for use of land, the costs of recultivation, and so 
m), mutual rights, obligations and responsibilities of entities poolinr 

their capital and fuel and power organizations using the facilities built in 


that way have to be set forth precisely. In any case conditions have to be 
reated for placing 4 realistic value on the capital invested, as indeed has 
been emphasized in the energy strategy. 


Wuestion|’ We do have certain experience in this? 


Answer! in Yugos'tavia’s electric power industry there are sizable plants 
which have been built jointly since 1965: the thermal electric power plants 
‘Ubrenovac,” “Tuzla,” “Gacko,” “Kakan{" and “Ugljevik” and the nuclear pover 

lant “Kreko,” and then the facilities in Kosovo. In all, plants with a gen- 
erating capacity of 1,800 MW have been built with combined resources, which 

percent of al! the installed capacity in the country. Those power 
mts are venerating |1l billion kwh of electric power, which is 16 percent 


total Yugoslav production. However, I must say that it is a very unfavor- 
abl ircumetance that there are very few projects begun on this basis since 
enactment of the Law on Associated Labor. Yet it was precisely one of the 
iims of that iaw ¢ levelop joint construction of projects. Since that time 
n two projects heave gone under construction--the “Ugljevik” Thermal Elec- 


wer Plant to meet the needs of the power industries of SR [Socialist 
wenia and SR Bosnia-Hercegovina, and “Drano” to meet the needs 
* Serbia and SAP (Socialist Autonomous Province] Vojvodina. 


is obvious that we need to begin construction of toint orojects a6 soon as 


ssible and on the lareest possible scale, esvecially in our most important 

sinning »basine-<-in Kosovo and at Tuzla. We should in sarticular speed up use 
the water te Drina, where the potential exists for senerating another 

) billion kwh of electric power out of the country’s total hydropotential of 
60 dbiliion kwh. wetponement of construction on that river will certainly be 
i great ee ti os lavia. 
Pertormance ia Not Attaining the Goals 

westiort The social commitments are clear, as is the orientation, but 


stil ° sve the same oroblems vear after vear. 





[Answer] As usual, the old disease is coming back. We have a fairly well 
defined and qualified policy concerning development of the electric power in- 
dustry, but unfortunately we do not have specific programs. If they do ex- 
ist, there is quite a large discrepancy between the goals and performance, 
and in this connection we dare not overlook the fragmentation of the electric 
power ircustry. We are too small an electric power system for the present 
situation to be economically justified. 


[Question| In recent discussion of the electric power industry there has 
been an increasingly evident demand for it to do >. siness according to eco- 
nom.c laws. 


|Answer) That issue was especially emphssized in the materials of the 
Kratzer Commission. Nevertheless, we cin hardly yvect that anything very 
essential will change in this respect in the near future. That is, there are 
still people who think of the electric power industry as a government organi- 
zation. Because of its particular public importance, this sector cannot be 
left to chance. That is why it is sao accident that the interests of society, 
of producers and of consumers have come together in the self-managing commu- 
nities of interest (|Si7"s! of the electric power industry in a way that has 
not occurred elsewhere. In future, as many consumers as possible wil! have 
to be drawn into the electric power industry, not only to run it, but also to 
invest in its development, to exert an influence on the way resources are 
handled, toward cost efficiency ... to put an end to the practice of the at- 
titude that the electric power industry bears sole responsibility for supply- 
ing them with power. Nor in this connection should we overlook the fact that 
the electric power industry, and incidentally this is true everywhere in the 
world, will never be able to finance its own construction. After all, this 
sector, which has particular public importance, will not be avle to provide 
‘or its own development from the capital it forms for a long time yet, since 
the price per kilowatt-hour would have to be enormously high, and it is obvi- 
ous that additional capital will have to be constantly committed to this sec- 
tor. 


‘Question! Which means that we are on the threshold of a new adjustment of 
electric power rates?’ 


| Ansver Not only of electric power, but also of petroleum, which will » ve 
to be given credit for that portion of the price rise occurring because o! 
the rise in the value of the dollar. This most recent rise in the cost of 


electric power has its own prehistory. This vear’s resolution states that 
the rise in the price of energy will be larger than the rise of other prices, 
provided that inflation is no greater than 20 percent, as has been planned. 
That is why in the epring the price rose 25 percent, since it was felt that 
those 5 percent represented sufficient preferential treatment of the electric 
wer industry. Since prices were not “held in check,” inflation has been 
higher and higher, and as a rule ali those who have been raising the prices 
f their products have referred to the higher price of electric power. Thus 
1 few dave ago we heard that the price of red pepper rose 7900 percent, and it 
is difficult to believe that all this was because cf electric power. Given 


that kind of practice, energy is losing the race, and we have to constantly 








mace up tor it, anc next year the prices of energy will rise far faster than 
the prices of other products. 


Question! Should the price ce used to solve absolutely 11! ur difficul- 


> 
+ 4¢> 


Answer, By no means. Because of the large losses in the ele tric power in- 
dustry and petroleum industry it would be stupid to think that the losses and 
development problems can be solved solely by raising prices. ‘Nevertheless, 
the electric power industry must be put in a position where it can conduct 
its Susiness normally. The manner in which the conditions will be created 
‘or that will in fact soon be under discussion in federal bodies. 


talting Prices by Activation of Reserves 
uestion|] What does that mean? 


wer, we have a habit of glorifying many things. It is constantiy reit- 
eratec that it is associated labor that is demanding higher prices. That is 
not ys . 


A habit has been created in society for everything to be solved by raising 
prices, rather than the other way around, for us to fight to “hunt up” re- 
serves for higher output, higher productivity.... Society is to blame for 

avine allowed that kind oi behavior, and we must be vigorous in putting an 
end to this and turn coward true values in associated labor. If we do not 
: eed in that, we will not halt inflation. 


vuestion | It is obvious that the price of electric power does play an ex- 
eecdingly important role, but even so it differs from one republic or prov- 
ince to another? 


Answer | ‘o> until 1965 uniform rate schedules existed, but even then the av- 
erage prices per kilowatt-hour differed from one electric power organization 
t imother because electric power rates include a double set of rates: that 

», Serarate oayvment is made for kilowatts and for kilowatt-hours. Since 

>) electric power industries have been rounding themselves off in economi 
terme within their own regions, and since they have differing conditions for 
generating electric power, that is, some can bulld thermal electric and hy- 
droplants more easily and cheaply, some have cheaper coal than others, the 


situation has come about more and more that some power industries have a 
slower risé« f generating and trenesmission costs than others. This has 
srought about increasingly large differences in the average rate of total 
power consumed from region to region. Today those differences are rather 
igh. For example, in 1982 the average rate on the transmission network in 
® Serbia was 1.70 dinars, while in SR Slovenia it was 2.18%, which makes it 
evident that rates in Slovenia are 28 percent higher, although consumption is 


more his leveloped there. That is why it is difficult to answer the ques- 
tion of how = that diversity benefits or harms the electric power industry 
is a whole. it is certain that it outs power coneumers in an unequal posi- 


tion, since thev have differing costs in production of the same goods, 





because those who pay the higher rate are put in an unequal position on the 
unified Yugoslav market. 


|\Owestion| How is the price per kilowatt-hour generated in ‘ointly built 
plants determined’ 


‘Answer The rate on power generated in jointly built plants should cer- 
tainly be set in long-term contracts in self-management accords among organi- 
zations, above all with participation of the consumers who wil: share in 
building the joint projects. The more joint proje.cse are built, the more ba- 
sis there will be for a more uniform power rate policy. 


Pr iv > ] eged Pos i t ion 
mestion! Different types of energy are given different treatment. Isn't 


it mecessary to equalize conditions for the conduct of economic activity, and 
if so, in what manner? 


Answer ince the republics and provinces are responsible for the develop- 
ment f the fue!’ ond er industry in the framework of their constitutions! 

iriediction, ditteriang conditions have been created for development of the 
fm id power industry. First of all, I am thinking of furnishing capita! 


tor investments and mmitment of that capital to construction of projects 
wvether it is a ise f capital from domestic accumulation or foreign cred- 
its und of tax oolicy concerning the excess income of organizations of asso- 
ciated labor (in those branches of the fuel and power industry where it ex- 
ists), and also of price policy and the price system. 


‘Question! Let us be more specific: the question has to do with treatment 
of the wee of the various forms of energy. 


l[Answer | do mot think that all forms of energy are given different treat- 
ment. Soal, electric power and natural gas, are treated the same both with 
fesoe@ct to their develooment and aleo with respect to the setting of rates. 
Petroleum and king coal differ from them to some extent. This difference 


irises ‘from the fact that foreign exchange is jointly furnished to import 
hese sources of energy, and their uniform distribution among areas of con- 


| er equal mditions is regulated by agreement (in a self-man - 
ent a rd). it is certain that for that reason we have ditfering regimes 

i wetting of prices on the particular forms of energy ané that unequa! 

it ior for the nduct ‘ economic activity do exist. They certain! 
newdc ¢t e equalized. The enerey strategy has defined the essential elements 
(or a leving uniform socioeconomic treatment of each form of energy n the 
mitied jwosliav market. That uniformity should be ensured through more ef- 
rect ive ' isioT ’ wreenents and accords, 
est lor si) comclusten of thoee agreements and accords be sufficient to 

res e the fate f thermal plants using liquid fueis 

ewer to now we have bullt plants to produce about |,600 MW in thermal 


ele ‘Tri i. : i’ . sing 1 ;'36 ; s* : nd : 'Se _ 5 re Te sents about 9 











rcent of total installed capacity in Yugoslavia’s power plants. Were they 
t perate at tull capacity, they would annually generate between 9 and i0 
Sillion ewh, or 14-15 percent of total Yugoslav output. For a number of 
years now these pover plants have been operating at a considerably lower 
level in generating between 3 and 5 billion kwh. That means: 5) percent of 
possible output. Mainly they are operated at times of peak consumption and 
when there are problems with production in the other sources of electri: 
power. in accordance with the strategy for long-rauge development of the 
fwel and power industry, some of these power plants will have to be equipped 


t ise al, and others would have to become a joint reserve ir Yugoslavia‘s 
vera electric power system. The interested electric power industries 
will ive to reach agreement on this in advance, since in this case it will 
be necessary to build other coal-fired slants or hydroplants which would re- 
sce the existing plants using liquid fwels. fhe money for their fuel is 
~ furnished by those electric power industries those power plants belong 
. when they become a sint reserve in the system, the fuel for them 


ibiy have 1 be a Joint concern. 


i ‘ow that we are talking about the time to come, will it also 

treatment of imports to meet the needs of ferrous metal- 

» ranch of heavy industry? After all, more and more people 
t thinkis i t ~ those imports should be dealt with on a4 wnified basis, 

; ind etrol« le 
swe! he que ' providing foreign exchange to import production 
rom the vertible area for terrous metallurev and other heavy in 
in fe re ited in the Law on Amerdcments and Supplements to the 


reign txchange lransactions. These criteria are adonte! for eact 


m foundati + all organizations of associated labor whose 
tribution to export mmnmot Se ascertained, since it is inadequate to cover 
rt needs. The exception made for, and especial treatment given to the 
ifmishing of foreign exchange and the meeting of other needs for ferrous 
setalliurevy, as has been done with coking coal and petroleum, does not have an 
scequate msis in the existing legislation, in which the treatment of petro- 
= af xing coa is been regulated differently. In the framework of the 
ai mber of Yugoslavia and the Cormunity for Foreign Economic F*la- 
reassesonent should be made of the possibility of purchasing other 
Le roduction supplies aside from petroleum, but petroleum as well. At 
resent, Secauee of the ecial treatment of petroleum, the funds for it are 
Tt ‘ legislation. That is another reason by petroleun 
- the only exceptions. King lis essential, and it is 
es' etallure eens ¢t © waiting for better times. Should settie- 
t sue of orice disparities aleo wait for those times? 
we mitt reelves to recucing disparities gradually. 
; : i read Pen ne adout 11, and some more work should be done 
that. | ‘ seibie 1; toget r @ii nate those 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


RESULTS IN POOLING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


yraraear 


WANSIJE in Serbo-Croatian No i-2, Jan-Feb 83 pp 3-20 


Miroslav Prica: “Results, Causes of the Lag, and Lines of Activ- 


"7 


‘ooling of Capital as the Principal Method of Self-Management Con- 


of Investment Capita! 


central issues in the functioning of our system of expanded repro- 
is attainment of an adequate rate of mobility and circulation of so- 


tion so that it can be allocated and concentrated in those sec- 
it can yield optimum development results. It is necessary in that 


ichieve in a self-management way the necessary degree of con- 
capital for investment in those sectors of the economy whose 
is important to more harmonious and stable flows of social repro- 


ition and the Law on Associated Labor inaugurated the se! f-manage- 


of labor and capital as the principal method of circulation of 
social reproduction, and it is supposed to grow to become the 
form instead of the credit relation, which has the dominart role 
Proceeding from those commitments, this form of circulation of 
yr social reproduction was further operationalized in the Law on 


production and Past Labor, which regulates the basic rights, obli- 


ve 


responsibilities of workers in associated labor in the management 
employment of capital for advancement and expansion of the mate- 
eration and in realizing a portion of the personal income of 
yr on the basis of their management and economic employ- 


for the Period 1981-1985 emphasized the role of 


restment inital as the principal! form of self-management commit- 


, tlation in pursuing the agreed common interests and goals 
ni le ment in this 3tage. 
saved a me of the first onditions for ensuring the decisive 
fated labor in expanded social! reproduction “that decisions on 

r ts be based on the direct in*erests * the workers in 





associated labor and on income-sharing ties and the pooling of labor and cap- 
ital of organizations of associated labor on the unified Yugoslav market,” 

ind also “that conditions are to be created through the appropriate measures 
tivities for the pooling of labor and capital and other forms of mutual 


linkage and that organizations of associated labor are to te encouraged to 


ike .avestment decisions and commit available capital! through achieving com- 
mon interests in development policy primarily by pooling labor and capital.” 


* 

» 

oe 
~~ 
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This issue was also highlighted in the Basic Premises of the Long-Ranze Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Program, which emphasizes that ‘one of the basic issues 
in the system of expanded reproduction has to do with the circulation (from 
sector to sector and region to region; of capital for expanded reproduction 
on the unified Yugoslav market on behal’ of optimum allocation of the re- 
sources of society in general and of social accume-ation in particular.” Aiud 
further, “the free movement of social capital and accumulation on the unified 
slav market, the circulation and concentration of that capital, consti- 
tute /economic and social! imperative/ ‘in italics] (author's emphasis) and 
the material basis tor the entry into association of the workers, that is, o° 
their rganizations of associated labor to form all forms of association, ir- 


) iG ji eve trie it.” 
it ne lude rom this that the pooling ot investment capital--as the ba- 
t ) of the circulation and concentration of the resources of social 
iccumulation--has a very pronounced social priority in our basic normative 


cts, social plans and programmatic documents. 


It is ir intention, then, to see in what degree this priority task is being 


ii mplished in the a tual process. 


| 


Date in the Pooling of Investment Capita! 


° 
re? 


Before we show the movements of pooled investment capital, we should indicate 

poses of a more comprehensive monitoring of this process we do 

not nave mprehensive reports either on the quantitative features, nor above 
mn the motivation and character of relations being established in these 
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The avallable indicators are defective because they present in the aggregate 
iifferent forms of pooling capital that differ essentially in their quality. 
That is why in processing the data it is not possible to make distinctions so 
as to present separately the forms of voluntary pooling of capital, and that 
separately on the basis of realization of joint income and gross income in 
credit form by contrast with the forms of mandatory pooling by force of laws 
or decisions of assemblies of the republics and autonomous provinces. 


We note in the last survey of investments under way (conducted last year at 
the end of September) that the growth trend of the pooling of investment cap- 
ital continued, but its size is still relatively modest, especially when we 
relate it to the total estimated cost of all investment projects under way 
(increased by cost overruns). 


The estimated cost of investment projects under way was 1,540 billion dinars, 
1,454 billion dinars of which had been furnished, but only 174 billion dinars 
this amount on the basis of pooling, which is 11.7 percent. We should 
evertheless emphasize the constructive trend of a faster growth of this cap- 
ital »y comparison with other sources of investment capital. That is, while 
the amount of all investment capital furnished from all sources (at the end 
»f September 1962 compared to the situation as of the end of the same month 

in 1977, that is, 5 years ago) has increased 1.5-fold, pooled capital has 
grown neariyv eightfold. 

















fable |. Share of Pooled Capital in Investment Capital Furnished, as of 
4) September 
fotal Capital Furnished, Share of Pooled Capital! 

i in millions of dinars In Millions of Dinars In 74 
L977 593,929 19,776 3.3 
1978 791,873 34,458 4.3 
1979 1,032,694 55,958 5.4 
Lge) 1,184,736 79,019 6.7 
198! 1,351,148 131,761 9.8 
1982 1,483,759 174,265 11.7 


Source: Informative publication of the Social Accounting Service of Yugosla- 
via on the status of investments under way as of the date of the 
survey and data from broader documentation worked up by the author 
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In spite of the trend toward a successive increase in the share of pooled 
ipital in sources of investment capita! ‘hat has been furnished, the inten- 


sity of this method of providing capital is still relatively weak, especially 
when we think expectations with respect to the voluntary pooling of capi- 

tal on tl principle of joint realization of income. That is, we should bear 
law (for the nstruction of fuel and power and other ects) and other 
apital which is pooled in the framework of self-managin wnities of in- 


o ‘ 7? 
terest I r DurDp se’ S Tt investment. 





in mind that most of this capital has been pooled on a mandatory basis under 
legislation of the republics and autonomous provinces, and it is estimated 
that only about 5-6 percent of all the investment capital provided has been 
pooled on a voluntary basis. This means that the process of self-management 
concentration of investment capital is in its initial stage. 


Distribution of Pooled Investment Capital Among Sectors 


The sectoral distribution of the pooled capital is characterized by a ten- 
dency of the gradual spread of this process to all activities, both economic 
and noneconomic. 


The following basic characteristics are evident from the survey: 


First, the share of capital pooled for investment in sectors of the economy 
is decreasing, while the share of capital pooled for investment in noneco- 
nomic activities has been increasing, and that above all as the result of 
faster pooling of capital for housiag construction (housing construction on a 
solidarity basis). 


Table 2. Distribution of Pooled Investment Capital by Sectors 


Status, in millions 
of dinars, as of 

















sector 31 Mar 79 30 Sep 81 30 Sep 82 
Total 50,788 131,760 174,265 
Economy 43,016 110,818 143,831 
Industry and mining 31,104 85,575 109,426 
Agriculture and fishing 220 822 2,634 
Water management 166 2,752 3,135 
Timber, lumber and forestry 49 52 75 
Construction 353 1,090 1,885 
fransportation and communications 6,345 9,551 14,312 
Trade 1,056 2,488 2,475 
Hostelrvy and tourism 374 1,334 2,774 
Crafts and trades 26 173 922 
‘“unicipal services and utilities 3,141 6,297 >,“08 
Financial and other services 182 502 l,i 
Noneconomic activity 7,772 20,941 30,433 
Housing activity 4,826 16,184 23,211 
Education and culture 682 1,827 2,672 
Health and social welfare 1,275 2,599 4,080 


Sociopolitical communities and socio- 
political organizations 989 331 470 








Table 2 (continued) 


Share of Capital 


Distribution, in Z Furnished, in Z 














Sector 1979 «1981 +«=61982 «=61979 «1981 1982 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 5.6 9.8 11.7 
Economy 84.7 84.1 82.5 5.4 9.7 11.4 
Industry and mining 61.2 65.1 62.8 5.5 10.4 11.9 
Agriculture and fishing 0.4 0.6 1.5 1.2 > ie 
Water management 0.3 2.1 1.8 l.2 82.3 13.3 
Timber, lumber and forestry 0.1 0.0 0.0 4,1 205 See 
Construction 0.7 0.8 1.1 3.2 11.5 16.8 
Transportation and communications 12.5 7.2 8.2 6.4 7.8 hel 
Trade 2.1 1.9 1.4 5.9 8.6 9.6 
Hostelry and tourism 0.7 1.0 16 2.4 4.9 8.1 
Crafts and trades 0.0 0.1 0.3 1.0 Zea 7.7 
Municipal services and utilities 6.2 4.8 3.1 10.7 10.8 8.6 
Financial and other services 0.4 0.4 0.7 1.6 4.7 15.1 
Noneconomic activity 15.3 15.9 17.5 6.6 9.9 13.6 
Housing activity 9.5 12.3 13.3 9.6 13.8 17.9 
Education and culture ies 1.4 ico tes G28 369 
Health and social welfare 2.5 2.0 Bea 5.8 7.2 11.6 
Sociopolitical communities and 
sociopolitical organizations 1.9 0.2 0.3 6.2 2.8 3.6 


Second, within the capital pooled for investm*nt in economic purposes capital 
oled tor investment in industry and mining is dominant, with its share in- 
creasing trom about 72 percent in early 1979 to about 76 percent near the end 

ot last year. This indicates that the process of pooling investment capital 
has not yet become widespread, that is, has not embraced certain other impor- 
tant economic sectors to any great extent. This applies above all to agri- 
culture (with a share of only 1.8 percent), and then water management (2.2 
percent), transportation (9.9 percent) and hostelry and tourism (1.9 percent). 


Third, within the category of industry and mining most of the pooled capital 
(about two-thirds) consists of investments in the energy sector and the sec- 
tor of production of raw materials and production supplies. 


we can conclude on the basis of what we have said that the process of vooliig 
investment capital has not yet taken on the necessary breadth, which indi- 

i relatively low level of linkage among the production aad service sec- 
tors of the economy in the process of reproduction. 


cates 


Capital Pooled for Investment in Priority Sectors 

Analysis of this aspect of the process of pooling capital should answer the 
question: To what extent is this process contributing to performance of the 
priority tasks of investment policy as established in conformity with the 


policy tor development of the production of goods and rendering of services 
whose faster development in the current planning period has been agreed to. 





Let us recall: The Social Plan of Yugosl«.ta for the Period 1981-1985 pro- 
vided “that measures are to be taken and organizations of associated labor 
encouraged to make investment decisions and commit available capital pri- 
marily by pooling labor and capita! to pursue common interests and perform 
common tasks in the following sectors: the fuel and power industry using do- 
mestic e~irces of energy; food production, especially basic farm products and 
basic toodstuffs; production and services whereby quite considerable results 
are achieved in exports and reduction of imports; the production of raw mate- 
rials and production supplies from domestic sources, especiail, in the sector 
of the basic metals, nonmetallic minerals and heavy chemicals in short supply 
for purposes of import substitution; production ot equipment and installa- 
tions whereby a higher engineering and technological leve! is achieved and 
dependence on foreign countries is reduce’; and the construction and mainte- 
nance of main transportation routes an’ develop of integrated transporta- 
tion.” 


Althougl. the present information system does not allow us to monitor in more 
precise terms the process of pooli:.. capital for investments in the priority 
sectors, on the basis of the data available from the survey of investment 
projects under way it ‘s nevertheless possible to note certain characteric- 
tics of this process over the last several years. 


The tollowing characteristics are noted in the survey: 


First, the high degree of commitment of the pooled capital to inves*ment in 
the production of goods and rendering of services whose faster devi pment 
has been agreed on. But still the separate share of this form of capital in 
the total amount of capital furnished for investment in those sectors is 
still rather low, even though it is nearly twice as high as in the case of 
investments outsite the priority sectors (14.3 percent as against 7.4 per- 


cent). 


Second, in the last vear of the period under review the tendency of a faster 
growth of funds pooled for investment in priority sectors did not continue, 
but rather in that period the pooling of capital was more pronounced in other 
sectors which are not on the economy's line of developme.t that has been en- 
isized. The change in the tendency occurred mostly because capital has 
been pooled more slowly for investment in the fuel and energy and raw mat >- 
ria.. complex and for main transportation routes. On the other hand the 
faster growth of capital pooled for investment within the agroindustrial coa- 
plex and for investments in facilities to offer services to foreign tourists 


‘an be seen as constructive. 


Third, most of the capital pooled (58 percent) is destined for investment in 
the ie@l a power sector (43 percent) and in the complex in which raw mate- 
rials and production supplies are produced (15 percent), that is, in the two 
sectors where the «reatest need for the pooling of capital does objectively 
exist so that in this way the development of these activities would be 


speeded up and a process initiated tor overcoming their 








ourth, in evaluating the quality of the relations being established in the 
pooling of this capital we should bear in mind the fact that most of it, 
ibove all that for investments to build fuel and power facilities, has been 
pooled on a compulsory basis, that is, has been made mandatory on the basis 


of republic and provincial legislation. 


Table 4. [original contains no Table 3) 


investment in Priority Sectors 


Sector 


—_—— 





Economy as a whole 
I. Priority sectors 
Fael and power industry 
Production and transmission of 
electric power’ 
Coal mining 
Coal processing 
Production of petroleum gas and 
petroleum products 
Pipeline transport’ 
Production of raw materials and 
production supplies 
Iron ore mining 
ferrous metallurgy 
Vining of ores and nonferrous 
metals 
Mining of nonmetallic minerals 
Production of chemical products 
Cement production 
‘roduction of equipment and instal- 
lations 
Yachinebuilding 
Production of transportacion 
equipment 
Production of power machines 
Food Production 
Agriculture 
water management - 
Food processing industry’ 
Main transportation routes anJ 
integrated transportation 
Rail 
Highway 
Transshipment 
Postal, telephone and telegraph 
service 
Foreign tourism 
Il. Nonpriority sector 


Movement and Pooling of Capital for 


Status, in millions 


of dinars, as of 











31 Mar 79 30 Sep 81 30 Sep 82 
45,016 110,818 143,831 
31,867 85,283 104,761 
17,690 52,185 62,502 
15,344 39,001 47,828 

1,259 8,345 9,459 
-- 1,121 1,030 

- 2,171 1,975 
,987 1,547 2,208 
8,610 20,850 21,197 
-- 1,132 1,762 
2,954 2,537 1,446 
1,723 4,182 4,565 
-- 165 253 
3,572 12,209 12,925 
%1 286 246 
443 524 2,703 
122 442 2,274 
263 -- 7 
58 82 422 
1,010 4,263 8,170 
220 750 2,440 
624 1,862 3,250 
4,002 658 8,525 
2,629 3,142 2,815 
602 2,321 4,089 
510 393 447 
261 802 1,174 
112 803 1,664 
11,149 25,535 39,070 








Table 4 (continued) 


Sector 


Economy as a whole 
Il. Priority sectors 
Fuel and power industry 
Production and transmission of 
electric power’ 
Coal mining 
Coal processing 
Production of petroleum gas and 
petroleum products 
Pipeline transport’ 
Production of raw materials and 
production supplies 
Iron ore mining 
Ferrous metallurgy 
Mining of ores and nonferrous 
metals 
“ining of nonmetallic minerals 
Production of chemical products 
Cement production 
Production o* equipment and instal- 
lations’ 
Machinebuilding 
Production of transportation 
equipreat 
Production of power machines 
Posa Production 
Agriculture 
water management’ 
<i processing industry’ 
Main transportation routes and 
integrated transportation 
Rail 
Highway 
Transshipment 
Postal, telephone and telegraph 
service 
Foreign tourism 
ll. Nonpriority sector 














Share of 
Capital 
Furnished 
Distribution, in 2 (as of 
1979 1981 1982 3% Sep 82) 
100.0 100.0 140.0 11.7 
74.1 76.9 72.8 14.3 
41.1 47.1 43.5 19.1 
35.7 35.2 33.2 21. 
2.9 7.5 6.6 24.1 
——_ 1.0 0.7 28.6 
-- 2.0 1.4 Ve 
2.5 1.4 1.5 29.1 
20.0 18.8 14.7 10. 
-- 1.0 1.2 28.8 
6.9 2.3 1.0 12.8 
4.0 3.8 3.2 8.0 
-- 0.1 0.2 5.3 
8.3 11.0 9.0 10.6 
0.8 0.2 0.2 6.1 
1.0 0.5 1.9 10.7 
0.3 0.4 1.6 11.7 
0.6 -- 0.0 -- 
0.1 0.1 0.3 10.0 
2.3 3.8 5.7 10.4 
0.5 0.7 bel 5.6 
0.4 kes 1.7 17.5 
1.4 1.7 Zes 15.6 
9.3 6.0 5.9 11.2 
6.1 2.8 2.0 13.1 
1.4 2.1 2.8 13.7 
1.2 0.4 0.3 8.3 
9.6 9.7 0.8 6.1 
0.3 0.7 1.2 8.1 
25.9 23.1 27.2 7.4 


| Pertains to construction of gas pipelines in the eastern section of the 
country. 

2 Selected groupings. 

} Part of water management is related to agricultural production (the irri- 
gation and drainage system). 








Table 4, footnotes (continued) 


+ Certain groupings of the food processing industry (meatpacking and milk 
processing and the production of sugar and vegetable oils). 

> It is estimated that 70 percent of the capital pooled for investments in 
these industries pertains to priority purposes. 

6 It is estimated that about 60 percent consists of capital pooled for in- 
vestment in facilities which are used primarily for rendering services to 


foreign tourists. 


This fact certainly detracts from the quality of this process from the stand- 
point of development of the method of voluntary self-management circulation 
and concentration of investment capital in those sectors which have particu- 
lar importance to more harmonious and stable flow of the entire process of 
reproduction. 


we will indicate below certain very important investment programs in priority 
sectors which are being carried out in vart through the pooling of capital. 


in the electric power sector the largest amounts of pooled capital have to do 
with several projects, such as: the “Krsko”" Nuclear Power Plant (10.8 bil- 
lion), the “Obrovac™ Hydropower Plant (6.8 billion), the “Ugljevik” Thermal 
Power Plant and Mine (4.9 billion), the “Cakovec” Hydropower Plant (4 bil- 
lion), the “Gacko” Thermal Power Plant and Mine (3.7 billion), the “Bitola” 
Thermal Power Plant (3.4 billion dinars), and so on. Some of these projects 
("Krsko,” “Uglievik” and "Gacko") are being carried out with capital pooled 
across republic boundaries. 


in coal mining a sizable amount of the capital pooled is for expansion of the 
coal mines at Velenje (3.5 billion) and then the coal mines at Hrastnik (2 
billion) and the “Birola™ Coal Mine (2.6 billion). 


In coal processing a coke battery (the fifth) is being built at the “Zenica" 
RMK (Mining and Metallurgical Combine], which is being financed in part 
(about 30 percent) with capital pooled within the steel mill and with other 
consumers. 


In petroleum retining pooled capital is involved in financing two major proj- 
ects: the “Fuel II" program within “Naftagas” (1.4 billion) and the second- 


ary installations at the “Pancevo” Petroleum Refinery (1.2 billion). 


In carrying out the gasification program there is a relatively high share of 


capital pooled by a sizable number of consumers using the “Batajnica--Paracin"™ 
yas piveline (about 1.3 billion dinars, or 39 percent). 

In the mining of iron ore an investment program is being carried out to open 
ip the “Omarska”™ Iron Mine, which is being financed (with about 1.7 billion, 
or 33 percent) with capital pooled by the "Zenica™: RMK and the "Smederevo” MK 


‘Metallurgical Combine!. The Slovenian steel mills have also joined in car- 
ryving out this program. 








In the sector of ferrous metallurgy a sizable amount of capital (4.1 billion) 
is being pooled to finance further construction of the “Smederevo”™ Stee! Mill. 
The capital pooled (1.4 billion) comprises about 23 percent of the capital 

for investment in the program to produce 840,000 tons of steel, while the 

rest (2.7 billion) comprises 38 percent of the capital for investment in con- 
structic. of the hot-rolling mill. A sizable portion of this capital is be- 
ing furnished through mandatory pooling of a portion of the resources of or- 
ganizations of associated labor in the economy of Serbia proper. 


A sizable number of self-management accords on the pooling of capital with 
interested organizations in the production and distribution sector from vari- 
ous parts of the country have been concluded for the further development of 
this combine's capacity. The amount of capital pooled ranges around 6 bil- 
lion dinars. 


The “Zenica™ Stee! Mill, “Boris Kidric” at Niksic, and the steel mill at 
Sisak have also concluded self-management accords on the pooling of capital 


with a number of major consumers. 


in the sector of nonterrous metallurgy capital is being pooled mainly for in- 


vestment in the minting of ores of nonferrous metals. The amount of capital 
pooled (4.3 billion) comprises about 13 percent of all the capital furnished 
for these investments. Of the total amount of capital pooled, !1.6 billion, 

or 3/ percent, is tor investments in the mining of copper ore and concentrate, 


and 2.7 billion, or 63 percent, is for investment in mining the ores of other 
nonferrous metals. Capital for investment in the mining of copper ores and 
concentrate was pooled within the "Bor" RTB [Copper Mine and Smeltery] with a 
sizable number of processors (the Sevojno Copper and Aluminum Rolling Mill, 
the Svetozarevo Cable Factory, “Novkabel” of Novi Sad, and others), and that 
both in order to stabilize the present production of copper as well as to 
open up the Veliki Krivelj Copper Mine. 


In the production of heavy chemicals the largest amount of capital pooled is 
being furnished within the framework of the INA [Zagreb Petro'eum Industry | 
system for investment in the “DINA” petrochemical complex at Omis on Krk (7.1 
billion dinars, or about 15 percent of all the capital). Now that the for- 
eign trading partner has pulled out of this project, a campaign is under way 
to bring together as many domestic consumers of these products as possib’. in 
order to carry out a reduced program. Self-management accords on the pooling 
of capital have already been offered for signing along these lines. In addi- 
tion, there are also two programs being carried out--ammonia III and carba- 
mide II at the “Azotara” HIP [Pancevo Chemical Industry! in Pancevo, for 
which the pooled portion of capital amounts to about 1.8 billion dinars, and 
then “Zorka--Azotara”™ in Subctica (540 million), the synthetic rubber factory 


(first phase) in Zrenjanin (139 million) and the PVC powder plant at “Jugo- 
vinil™ (460 million). <A sizable number of consumers in agriculture, the tex- 
tile industry, and so on are pooling capital to carry out these programs. 
"Viskoza™ of Loznica, “Prva Iskra” of Baric and “Zorka™ of Sabac have con- 


luded a self-management accord on joint investment of capital in the program 
of HIP Pancevo. 











im the cement industry capital is being pooled to expand capacity at two ce- 
ment plants: “Usite” (150 million) and the cement planit at Beocin (137 mil- 
Lion}. Several organizations of associated labor in the sectors of construc- 
tion and trade have pooled capital to expand the cement factory at Novi Pono- 
vac and to build the second phase of the cement plant at Kos'‘eric. 


in the metal manufacturing complex (machinebuilding and vroduction of power 
machines and electrical appliances) a program is being carried out for con- 
struction of large turbines at “Jugoturbina™ at Karlovac (1 


-? billion dinars 

ive Deen pooled) and an agricultural machine factory is being established at 
AY i. 

he “Zmaj” Agricultural Machine Factory has signed an agreement with a siz- 
ible number of organizations of associated labor from Serbia and other re- 
rions on the pooling of capital for investment in expansion and construction 
| a tactory to bulld combines and other agricultural machines. 

yearing industry in Belgrade has signed a self-management accord 

wit yr nsumers and certain organizations in the trade sector for con- 
t f new factory at Barajevo. 
El (Electronics Industry] of Nis, “Iskra” of Kranj and “RIZ" [Zagreb Radio 


Industry! ‘ Zagreb have sooled capital to build a factory to make cathode- 
ray tubes for color television sets (the pooled portion of the capital 


,* 


mts ¢t “OO million dinars). 


t of ital being pooled for investment in food production, that 
° rimary agricultural production, is increasing, but it is tar below 
eeds and possibilities. It is lagging especially with respect to pool- 
: pital of organizations in the hostelry and tourism sector and trade 


tor tor investment in food production programs. However, there are sev- 
era’ good examples of capital being pooled by several organizations in the 
trade sector in Slovenia, as well as hosteiry organizations on the coast for 
investment in the production of certain basic foodstuffs in Vojvodina (meat, 


is also being pooled for investments in irrigation and drainee 
systems. However, here again the results are lagging far behind the needs, 


te. illy wit respect to future development of the network of secondary 
lina ipital is now being pooled ¢ irry out the “Strezevo” 
ition protect near Bitola, for which a considerable amount of capital 
eing t ed (about 250 miliion dinars). 
the ¢ rocessing tndustry capital is being pooled for investments t¢t 
rar mill at Bie 1 (131 million), Pozarevac (398 million), Sabax 
"%y n)a vdir 1 Stela (635 million), a plant for industrial pro- 
ybeans at ce (372 million), a food factory which is part of 
t rc” Agricultura mbine (583 million dinars), the “Celie Milk Pro- 
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Tey.ons, snc iess than one-fourth pertains to investments in the economically 


lerdeveioped republics and SAP [Socialist Autonomous Province! Kosovo. 


iliustrate we will cite a number of nator projects beine carried out by 
pooling the capital of organizations of associated ltabor from two or more 
republics of provinces. In the electric power sector these are the “Krsko” 
vaclear Power Plant, and then the thermal plants “Gacko” and “Uglievik"; in 
the sector of ferrous metallurgy there is the “Omarska” Iron Mine, in sonfer- 
rous metallurgy investments to open the Veliki Krivel{ Copper Mine; in the 
electrical products industry construction of a plant to manufacture cathode- 
ray tubes for color television sets at “EI” Nis; in the chemical industry in- 
vestments in the development program of “Zorka™ at Sabac and the “Azotara”™ 
HIP in Pancevo, and so on. 


ver the last several years there has been a tendency toward an increased 
share of capital pooled in total capital furnished for investment projects, 


med this bas been occurring in all the republics and autonomous provinces er - 
' Montenegro. Nevertheless, this tendency has been manifested more 

strome’y in Bosnia-Hercegovina, Slovenia, Vojvodina and Croatia. In the eco- 

sivanced republics and Vojvodina the share of capital pooled in to- 

tal pital furnished has averaged higher than for the economically underde- 


eloped republ‘tcs and the Province of Kosovo. 


lable 5. Capital Pooled for Investment Projects by Pepublics and Autonomous 


Provinces 


Status, in millions 














ics and of dinars, as of 
\utonomous Provinces 31 Mar 79 W Sep 81 WO Sep 82 
slavia 50, 788 131,761 174,265 
Bosnia-Hercegovina 4, 356 11,791 20,647 
Yon tenerr 1,273 603 1,899 
roatia 17,4467 33,819 55,438 
lonia 998 5, 768 7.799 
tia 8 R72 17,439 3B. 384 
15,842 eo. 34) 59, 397 
of er 5.875 20,773 22, 76F 
bec’) >-449 6,615 
rodina 5,724 ié.119 20,916 
cally advanced republics and 
<ina 60,91* 108,150 137,606 
micaily underdeveloped republics 
wind Kosov 9,870 23,611 %,659 


Share of Canie 











Republics and tal Furnished Distribution, in 7% 
t 1s Provinces 1979 1981 1982 1979 1981 1982 
is 5.6 * 11.7 $100.9 100.0 100.0 


’ : ; ' > 
-Hercecovina 1.3 6.8 «10.1 af 8.9 : 


. . | 

















Table 5 (continued) 


Share of Capi- 

















Republics and _tal Furnished Distribution, in 7% 
Autonomous Provinces 1979 1981 1982 1579 1981 1982 
Montenegro S. Ge 2.5 2.5 0.5 1.0 
Croatia 8.5 13.6 18.0 34.3 25.7 “1.8 
Macedonia 5.1 6.6 7.9 5.9 4.4% 4.4% 
Slovenia 9.2 24.% 26.5 17.5 28.4 22.0 
Serbia 4.3 6.9 14.0 31.2 32.1 28.9 
Serbia proper 36 «65660 «€©656306|COUd763 SiS CéEST 
Kosovo ee an oa 2.4 4.1 3.8 
Voivodina 5.8 lj. 16.4 11.3 12.2 12.0 
Economically advanced republics and 
Jojvodina Jee Be EDcG 80.4 82.1 79.0 
Economically underdeveloped revublics 
and Kosovo 3.9 5.8 7.7 19.4 17.9 21.0 


To analyze the regional aspect of the pooling of capital it is especially in- 
teresting to examine this process in a comparison of the economically more 
auvanced and economically underdeveloped republics and SAP Kosovo. That is, 
the policy of faster development of the economically underdeveloped republics 
and the Province of Kosovo in this planning period is based in large part on 
the pooling of capital in order to carry out joint development programs. 

This commitment is to be realized by committing one-half of the permanent re- 
sovrces of the Federal Fund for Credit Financing the Faster Development of 

the Economically Underdeveloped Republics and Province of Kosovo. 


Ac -ording to an approximate calculation,* organizations of associated labor 
from all republics and autonomous provinces were over the period 1981-1985 
supposed to set aside about 114 billion dinars (current prices) for pooling, 
reoresenting half of their obligations to the fund. Of that amount organiza- 
tions of ansociated labor from the economically advanced republics and the 
Province of Vojvodina were supposed to appropriate and pool abour 88 billion 
dinars with OUR's [organizations of associated labor! from the economically 
underdeveloped republics and the Province of Kosovo (as follows: about 24 
billion dinars from Bosnia-Hercegovina, about 8.5 from Montenegro, about ‘7 
from Macedonia and about 37 from Kosovo). 


The actua! pooling of capital on this basis in 1981 and the first 9 months of 
last year was considerably slower than had been anticipated. 


A marked lag occurred in the first year of this planning period, and that 
mostly because of the lateness of the relevant legislation in the republics 


* “Report on the Pooling of Labor and Capital of OUR's of the Advanced and 
F-onomically Underdeveloped Republics and Provinces To Carry Out Joint Devel- 
cpment Programs Over the Period 1981-1985 During 1981 and the First 9 Months 
of 1982"--Economic Chamber of Yugoslavia and the Federal Fund ..., October 


1982. 











and provinces setting forth the conditions and mechanisms for this forr of 
pooling of capital. In 1981 somewhere around 70 self-masagement accords were 
concluded. Activity to ;-ool this nart of the resources of the fund was on- 
siderably intensified during 1982, so that at the end of September of last 
year the number of self-management accords concluded had risen to 183, and 
now (early February 1983) te figure is mentioned of 255 accords on the pool- 
ing of capital. 


Somewhat more can be said on the results of this activity on the basis of a 
report* which uses figures gathered as of Septewver of last year (this report 
is now being updated). 


The pooled capital recorded in this period amounts to 21.2 billion dinars, 
which represents slightly more than one-fifth (22 sercent) of the estimated 
cost of these programs. Only ahout 6.© billion dinars, or less than one- 
third, of the capital for which the pooling accords were concluded has been 
transferred to the accounts of the investors or accounts of their commercial 
banes. 


The largest number of se | f-management accords on the pooling of capital was 
cone luded with organizations of associated labor from Bosnia-Hercegovina (91 
accords with a face value of 10.7 billion dinars of pooled capital), and then 
from Macedonia (56 accords for 3.6 billion), Kosovo (25 accords for 5.6 bil- 
lion) and Mentenegro (11 accords for 1.1 billion dinars). 


Of the total amount, the capital pooled for investments in industry and min- 
ing amounts to 15.i billion, or 71 percent (and this mosily for investments 
in the metal manufacturing industry, 4.2 billion; ferrous metallurgy, 1.4 
billion; production of building materials, 1.5 billion; and the food process- 
ing industry, 640 million), and then 4.4 billion in agriculture and fishing, 
964 million in hostelry and tourism, and 450 million dinars in transportation 
and communications. Most of the capital pooled, then, is destined for in- 
vestments in the manufacturing industry, where the opportunities are greater 
for increasing employment and augmenting income. 


From the standpoint of the quality of the relations established through this 
form of pooling, it is an essential finding that a large number of these ac- 
cords are based on the credit relation, which departs from the aim of having 
income-sharing relations become more widespread in this sphere. 


Let us complete this short survey of the regional aspect of the pooling of 
investment capital with the observation that unless the pooling of capital 
between the economically advanced and economically underdeveloped parts of 
the country is fully affirmed, it will not be possible to carry out satisfac- 
torily the agreed policy of more harmonious regional development, which con- 
stitutes a lasting commitment of Yugoslavia's long-range socioeconomic devel- 


opment. 





* Ibid. 
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Causes of the Lag in the Process of the Pooling of Capital* 


There are numerous reasons why the process of pooling investment capital has 
been going considerably slower than predicted. 


One vrovr of reasons lies in the behavior of professicna! management struc- 
tures, which are cut off within the boundaries of work organizations or com- 
plicated organ.zations, defending such behavior by referring to the need to 
“preserve independence in decisionmaking,” and then that they are keeping 
their “hands free" in their business and developme.t orientation, and so on. 
Behavior of this kind is not uncommonly supported by the bodies and agencies 
of sociopolitical communities at the lower level. 


A sizable group of reasons can be classified in s+ ral groups without any 
extensive elaboration; the order in which we refer to them does not indicate 
their order of importance. They are as follows: 


i. the low accumulative and reprocuctive capability of organizations of as- 
sociated labor in the economy, primarily as a consequence of low efficiency 
in the conduct of econeuic activity, and their high indebtedness on the basis 
of excessive use of foreign and domestic credit, which is considerably dimin- 
ishing the free and available potential oc capital to be pooled; 


ii. the excessive volume of foreign indebtedness, not only for the importa- 
tion of equipment and technology, but also to obtain dinar funds to finance 
investment projects within the country on the basis of the dinar equivalent 
of foreign financial credits, has acted as a disincentive, since it has 
greatly weakened the efforts of economic entities to solve their development 
problems to a considerably greater degree by pooling domestic accumulation; 


iii. the very uneven distribution of the relatively small accumulation among 
the branches and groupings of the economy, a distribution that is markedly 
out of symmetry with the planned investment priorities; 


iv. large differences in the relative economic position of those segments of 
associated labor which are objectively oriented toward more lasting collabora- 
tion with one another on the basis of intersectoral ties in reproduction and 
income sharing. That is, because of differing conditions for the earniny and 
distribution of income, groupings of organizations of associated labor which 
find themselves in a more favorable position offer resistance to the pooling 
of labor ane capital with weaker trading partners, or they try to impose con- 
ditions afforded them by the position they have obtained; 





* The material entitled “Certain Issues and Problems in the Functioning of 
the System of Expanded Reproduction,” which the Federal Bureau for Social 
Planning published in December 1981, was used in part for this section; it in 
turn used the results of a survey of this aspect of the system of expanded 
reproduction conducted by the Economics Institute in Zagreb and the Institute 
of Economic Sciences in Belgrade during the phase of the preparation and en- 
actment of the Social Plan of Yugoslavia. 











v. the relatively weak linkage of economic entities on the basis of income 
sharing in the vertical chain within reproduction comp'exes, of communities 
for collaboration in planning and business operation, and other broad forms 
of pooling of labor and capital over the entire economic territory of the 
country; 


vi. the very unstable conditions on the market and the enormous rate of in- 
flation, along with very frequent changes in conditions for the conduct of 
economic activity, have acted as a disincentive on the undertaking of joint 
ventures to earn income by pooling labor and capital; that is, they have fa- 
vored that kind of behavior of economic entities which has tended toward com- 
pleting and “rounding out" their own respective production programs within 
the limits of smal! regions; 


vii. the high rate of inflation has made the real rate of interest on cred- 
its markedly negative, which acts as a disincentive on efforts to accumulate 
sufficient capital from income for major investment undertakings. In addi- 
tion, this has made it extremely unattractive to turn over capital of one's 
own ‘or use to other entities where greater results might be achieved. At 
the same time it has stimulated potential] investors to incur excessive in- 
debtedness, since they could count in advance on the "gain" resulting from 
the appreciable devaluation of the payments made to repay the credit; 


viii. the deformation of factor prices, which is manifested in the fact that 
valuation of the factors of production is in direct proportion to their 
wvailability; that is, a relatively abundant factor (live labor) is given an 
economically unjustifiably high price, and a relatively scarce factor (public 
resources) is given a very low price, and indeed, given the conditions of in- 
‘lation, even a negative price. In this way resources, including financial 
resources, are being allocated suboptimally; 


ix. the monetary and credit system and banking system have not encouraged 
the pooling of labor and capital, since they have created an abundant "“arti- 
ficial” accumulation on the basis of the multiplication of deposit relations 
and transformation of short-term sources of capital into investment lendings. 
In addition, the use of credit has involved a considerably smaller risk than 
in cases when capital is pooled; 


x. the system of social planning, especially in the segment of expanded re- 
production, has not been satisfactorily guaranteeing linkage of the system of 
accumulation with real developments in the investment sector. The agreed 
orientation in production and investment set forth in social plans has not 
been concretized as it should have been through self-management accords and 
agreements on the bases of plans in t*- sense of stating precisely the obli- 
gations of all participants in the plo-ning process, and as a consequence ar- 
rangements for the pooling of capital for joint ventures have to a large ex- 
tent not been forthcoming. The lack of the long-range development of plan- 
ning bas resulted in poor mobility of accumulation and its inefficient use, 
since the attainment of short-term results is dominant, while long-term moti- 
vation in development has been secondary; 
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zi. the lack of a long-term strategy of technological development has re- 
sulted in the spontaneous evolution of ties between our own organizations of 
associated labor with foreign trading partners, ties which because of re- 
strictive clauses in licensing agreements often: stand in the way of the pool- 
ing of labor and capital within the country; 


xii. the very pronounced autarkic tendencies in development, which are pres- 
ent both in organizations of associated labor and a!so in the framework of 
sociopolitical communities, as wel! as other cases of encapsulation and de- 
struction of the unity of the Yugoslav market, hav often been an insurmount- 
able obstacle to efforts toward broader pooling of labor and capital. This 
kind of behavior has its source in the efforts of local structures to hold on 
to income and lend it out in the area where it is created, since the material 
basis is thereby strengthened for development of *. overall social super- 
structure as well. This practice is tavored by the rather pronounced tenden- 
cles toward regionalization of the lending of resources in the credit poten- 
tial of banks which are formed on the regional principle, which is consider- 
ably impeding the process of circu! ition and transfer of money accumulation 
over the entire economic territory of the country; 


xiii. the essential elements of economic and financial relations between or- 
ganizations of associated labor pooling their capital and those who are using 
that capital have not been worked out. This especially applies to the 
sources of capital, to placing a value on the pooled capital to protect it 
from being devalued, more detailed elaboration of scales to be used in dis- 
triburion of joint income, and so on; 


xiv. the instruments of economic policy have not been worked out that would 
stimulate economic entities to “open up” more and establish more lasting ties 
with complementary segments of associated labor; 


xv. a system of information has not been built up concerning the production 
and development orientation and intentions of organizations of associated la- 
bor, so that it is not possible for potential trading partners to contact one 
another in good time in order to pool labor and capital in order to jointly 


realize income. That is, it is not uncommon for development conceptions and 
investment intentions to be treated as trade secrets, which certainly makes 
it difficult for those who might have an interest in establishing ties an‘ in 


pooling labor and capital to become informed. 
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ERRATUM: This article republished from 
JPRS 84431 of 29 September 1983 No 2454 
of this series to correct certain 
translation terms. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


EMPLOYMENT DATA AS OF 1 APRIL 1993 
Belgrade EKONOMSKA POLITIKA in Serbo-Croatian 18% Jul 83 p 31 


[Text] The Federal Institute of Statistics announced that: at the end of 
March, a total of 6,020,000 workers were employed in the social sector, which 
is 1.9 percent more compared to March a year ago. There were 4,982,000 
workers employed in economic [production] sector, which is 2.0 percent more, 
while in the noneconomic sector 1,978,000, or 1.8 percent above the level of 
the year before. According to the same source, the largest gain in employment 
was recorded in the mining and industrial sector (2.5 percent), so that these 
two branches employed a total of 2,342,800 workers. At the same time, the 
number of employed in the social sector of Bosnia-Hercegovina reached 903,700, 
in Montenegro 139,500, in Croatia 1,439,100, in Macedonia 460,400, in Slovenia 
147,800, and in Serbia a total of 2,289,600 workers, of which number 191,100 are 
in Kosovo, 570,300 are in Vojvodina, and 1,526,200 are in the rest of Serbia. 


The number of employed in the Yugoslav agriculture and fishing industries rose 
by 2.8 percent, in forestry 1.1 percent, in the transport and communication 
sector 1.2 percent, trade 2.2 percent, tourism and catering 3.3 percent, 
service industry 2.3 percent, housing and urban management 3.4 percent, banking 
and other financial services 3.4 percent, education and culture 1.3 percent, 
health and social welfare 3.2 percent, and socio-political associations 0.6 
percent. Only in the building industry has the number of employed declined 

by 2.3 percent, compared with the figures from March of a year ago. 


Small Scale Economy 


The social product of the small scale economy last year reached 161.4 billion 
dinars, which is larger by 18 percent than in 1981. According to the data by 
the Federal Institute of Statistics, 69.1 billion dinars was realized by the 
social sector, and 92.3 by the private sector. When the years 1982 and 1981 
are compared, the increase in the social sector was 11 percent, and in the 
private sector 25 percent. From the same comparison it is evident that the 
number of enterprises in the production sector of the emall scale economy 
declined from 2,397 to 2,203, and the number of employed in that sector 
declined from 201,984 to 167,750. 


The largest contribution to the Total Social Product (TSP) of the emall scale 
economy was realized in the artisan sector (around 64.1 billion dinars), and 
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huilding Industry (46.9% billlon dinars), and then in the Industrial sector 
(about 25.9 billion), in transport (approximately 13.4 billion) and catering 
{about 9.7 billion dinars), etc. 


The volume of work is largest, in relation to value, in Croatia (with 44,7 
billion dinars irom both social and private sector), then in Slovenia (soctal 
product of 33.7 billion), then in Serbla, withorvt provinces of Kosovo and 
Vojvodina (33 billion). Following are Bosnia-Herceygovina (14 billion in 
social product), Vojvodina (15.2 billion), and Macedonia (10.7 billion), 
while at the end are Montenegro (2.7 billion) and osovo (3.2 billion dinars). 


In the nonproduction sector of the small scale economy (artisan services, 
housing and urban services, education and culture, health and social welfare), 
the social product reached 6.5 billion dinars. <A. « cding to the Federal 
Inetitute of Statistics, the social product grew by 154 percent, compared 
with 1941. However, since the data for education and culture, as well as for 
health and soctal services, were not taken in 1980, this number is not 
important. But, according to the d ta for the artisan sector and housing and 
urban services, it could be concluded that the work volume in the nonproduction 
sector of the small scale economy, has slightly increased, because the number 
of employed has Increased, in spite of the decline in the number of employing 
enterprises. 


GOR. 
CS0: 2800/4460 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


BRIEFS 


MONEY SHORTAGE HINDERS CROP PURCHASE--The Republic of Serbia needs about 42.5 

billion dinars to purchase crops being harvested this fall. Agro-industrial 
organizations are so illiquid, and most business banks are also fighting 

illiquidity, that one-half of the planned amounts available for the market 

have not been purchased. Agricultural organizations [combines, state farms, 

etc.) have frozen huge sums in crop and livestock production and at the same 

time reduced the use of credits, so they cannot respond to all the demands 
with which they will soon be faced. They will not be able to satisfy the 

demand of fertilizer producers to share the cost of importing materials for 
fertilizer production, to repay bank credits borrowed for sowing, or to 
purchase the planned 700,000 tons of corn and to thus make possible the 

planned export of 589,000 tons of corn. Quality work in fall planting is 

also in question [because of lack of money]. Banks are also faced with 

illiquidity. Even the Belgrade Bank which covers about 50 percent of the 

corn purchases in Serbia will not be able to fully meet this [obligation]. 

The Bank of Ljubljana, Jugobeanka of B.lgrade, and a number of others are in 

a similar situation. The president of the National Bank of Serbia said that 

the Council of Governors lof the Nationai Bank] had examined the request 

of agricultural organizations and of business banks and promised to support 

the requests, but that internal reserves must be found in banks to repay 

credits falling due before new credits would be given. [Excerpts] [Belgrade 

PRIVREDNI PREGLED in Serbo-Croatian 13 Sep 83 p 1) 


PERSONAL INCOMES--In the January-July 1983 period a total of 618.6 billion 
dinars were paid out in net personal incomes, or 25 percent more than in the 
same 1982 period. The fastest average nominal increase was in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina (35 percent), followed by Macedonia (28 percent), Croatia (25 
percent), Vojvodina (25 percent), Serbia (23 percent), Kosovo (22 percent), 
Slovenia (19 percent), and Montenegro (14 percent). Organizations of associ- 
ated labor in the economy paid out a total of 438.7 billion dinars, or 25 
percent more than last year; here also, the fastest increase was in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. In organizations of associated labor in the social [service; 
non-production) sectors net personal incomes increased an average of 24 per- 
cent, in self-management increase communities 17 percent, and in organiza- 
tions of sociopolitical communities [the federation, republics, provinces, 
opstinas) 21 percent. [Excerpt] (Belgrade PRIVREDNI PREGLED in Serbo- 
Croatian 15 Sep 83 p 3) 
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RAIL TRANSPORT--Many economic organizations this year, because of the lack of 
fuel, tires, and the high prices for truck transport, have turned to shipping 
goods by rail. So the trend toward stagnation and decline in rail transport 
has stopped, but at the same time difficulties have arisen in obtaining rail- 
road care. The railroads now lack 12,000 to 15,000 cars, as well as a con- 
siderable number of tractive vehicles, and spare par‘s. It is necessary to 
accelerate passage of the law which will provide 4.° billion dinars for the 
purchase of domestic rail cars in 1984. There is also a shortage of about 
500 passenger rail cars; 73 percent of the passenzg.- cars now in use are 

over 25 years old; while only 52.2 percent of the freight cars have been 
produced in the last 14 years and 10 percent are over 40 years old. [Excerpt] 
| Belgrade PRIVREDNI PREGLED in Serbo-Croatian 21 Sep 83 p 1] 


FOREIGN TRADE DATA--According to the Federal Bureau of Statistics, in the 
first 6 months of 1983 Yugoslav exports amounted to $6,173,000,000, or $20.5 
million more than in the same 1982 period. Imports declined by $859.6 
million, or 11.24 percent, amountir, to $7,638,500,000. Data from the 
Institute for Foreign Trade do not differ much from this. According to it, 
exports amounted to $6,1/1,170,000 and imports $7,662,950,000. These 
figures show a deficit of $1,491,800,000, or a full billion less than last 
year, while 81 percent of imports were covered by exports compared to 72 
percent in the January-August 1982 period. Exports to the industrially 
developed countries increased 9.6 percent and amounted to $1,9946,500,000, 
while imports from these countries dropped 27.33 percent and amounted to 
$3,750,850,000. Yugoslavia's trade imbalance deciined by $1,151,980,000 
and amounted to $1,576,330,000; the percentage of coverage of imports by 
exports rose 16 points to 56 percent. Exports to the socialist countries 
declined 12.6 percent and amounted to $2,803,130,000, while imports increased 
4.7 percent and amounted to $3,134,750,000. Instead of the surplus of last 
year, trade with the socialist countries showed a deficit in the first 8 
months of this year of $331,630,000; the coverage of imports by exports 
declined from 107 to 89 percent. Exports to the developing c: ntries amounted 
to $1,373,520,000, a $25,890,000 increase, while imports declined by 
$342,%10,000 to $957,340,000; the level of coverage of imports by exports 
increased from 101 to 163 percent. [Text] [Belgrade PRIVREDNI PREGLED in 
yerbo-Croatian 22 Sep 83 p 7] 


‘ /OGOMETAL' EXPORTS--Belgrade [no date as received)--Foreign trade enterprise 
‘'uoometal’ of Belgrade, which recently celebrated its 37th anniversary, this 
sear exoects to export to China various metallurgical and other products of 
the total value of some 8 million dollars. ‘Jugometal’ plans to double its 
exports to Ghina in 1986. This year, "Jugometal’ expects to €arn about 

154 million dollars from exports to the U.S., the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, China, the Netherlands, the Soviet Union, Romania, 
Hungary and Poland. ‘The exports include iron and steel industry products, 
nonferrows metals, chemical and non-metal industry products, as well as other 
products. [Text] [Belgrade TANJUG in English 1650 GMT 27 Sep 83 LD] 
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